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WITH THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 


; Where art thou, HAMMOND ! thou the darling pride, 
The friend and lover, of the tuneful throng! 
Ah why, jdear Y ! in all the blooming prime 
Of vernal genius,- where disclosing fast 
Each ace worth, each manly virtue, lay, 
Why wert thou ravish'd from our hope $0 $00n ? — 
Ah! only shew'd to check our fond pursuits, 
And teach our humbled hopes that life is vain! THOMSON, 
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LOVE ELEGIES, 


&c, Sc, &c, 
All that of Love can be exprest | | I, 
In tacye soft Numbers see, LYTTELTON, 
What hearts by Hea'n with gen'rous voftness ben, 
But in thy lines its native language reads ? # 


Where hapless Love, in classick plainness dnest, 
Gracefully mourns, and elegantly blceds. MISS TALBOT. 
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7 HE LIFE or 


JAMES HAMNMION D. 


IT is an observation not more trite than true, that 
the biography of literary characters seldom abounds 
with incidents; many therefore are not to be looked 
for in a life of but short duration, the greatest part 
of which was passed in privacy, without a biogra-' 
pher to record its events. If little then can be dis- 
covered at present concerning the unfortunate Au- 
thor of the following poems, it should less excite 
our surprise than concern. 

Though neither the place of our Poet's nativity 
nor the time of his birth can be ascertained, yet it is 
indisputable that he was sprung of a respectable 
stock; for Anthony Hammond, a Member of Par- 

| nament and Commissioner of the Navy in the reign | 
of Queen Anne, was his father *. This gentleman, | 
at a time when the Chapel of St, Stephen-was more 

conspicuous for the excellence of its oratory than 
for the number of its orators, obtained from Lord 
Bolingbroke the epithet of Silver Tongued. His 
intimacy and correspondence with the learned Mr. 
Moyle (to whose acquaintance Sir Robert Marsham 
introduced him) are sufficiently known; and there 
is great reason to presume that he aveieted Mr. 
Trenchard in his famous tract against Standing 
Armies, if not in his other writings. Inattentive 
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0 Dr. Johneon informs us chat his nnn crm | 
Sir Robert Walpole's. -:*.. - , ; Nr: 
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vi LIFE OF HAMMOND. 


as Mr. Hammond hath been represented to his eco- 
Nomical concerns, he was far trom inditferent to the 


education of his children. James, his second son, 


born about 1710, and who partook much of his 


father's disposition, was sent to Westminster young. 
At this school he was continued till he had not 
only made a considerable proficiency in classical 
knowledge, but, from studying the great masters of 
Antiquity, had acquired a correctness of taste much 


beyond the attainments usual at his age. Whether 


prompted by the example of his father, who fre · 
quently indulged himself in sacrificing to the Muses, 
or else incited by the suggestions of his own genius, 
it is certain that young Hammond was early dis- 
tinguished for his poctical talents, which, together 
with his amiable manners and other accomplish- 
ments, procured him, before he had arrived at the 


age of eighteen, the notice and esteem of the late 
Ear] of Chesterfield. The extreme caution of this 


penetrating nobleman in forming his connections, 
affords the strongest attestation to Mr. Hatnmond's 
merit, while it served him as a passport to the fa- 
miliarity and friendship he afterwards enjoyed with 
the first characters of the age; in which number 
were included Lord Cobham, Lord Lyttelton, Gil- 


Earl of Chatham, Pope, and Thomson, the last of 
whom most pathetically lamented his death. But 


in this constellation of distinguished genius and 
patriotick integrity there is no reason to presume 


| 


bert West, George Granville Earl Temple, the 


LIFE OF HAMMOND. vid 


that the zplendour of Hammond. was dimmed ay 
the superiour Justre of the rest. 

Dravn by a congenial temper, political inci 
and a narrow fortune, he seems to have attached 
himself to Tibullus not only as to a writer but a 
friend: and it is not to be wondered at that the same 
love of ease, united with great sensibility, and em- 
barrassed in Ats pursuits by a contracted income, 
should have suggested to both a similar mode of 
description and complaint. We naturally expect 
that the compositions of such men should breathe 
the same sentiments and soul. From whom Mr. 
Hammond received the first impressions of love we 
at this distance cannot discover; but from the pic- 
ture he has drawn of Neæra there is no great reason 
to lament his want of success, notwithstanding it oc- 
cas ioned the long indis position under which his fourth 
Elegy was written. Lord Chesterfield speaks of his 
Mistresses : it will not be thought strange that a heart 
zusceptible like his should have been often attached 
before it was absolutely engaged. The s | 
obje&t however of his devotion was his Delia; by 
which appellation he distinguished Miss Catharine 
Dashwood, a lady of singular beauty, who died the 
17th of February 1779, in the office of Bedchamber- 
woman to the Queen. Mr. Hammond's acquaint- 
ance with Miss Dashwood seems to have arisen 
from the common friendship of another lady, whom 
he styles Cælia, and who interested herself warmly 
with Miss Dashwood in bis favour. To the un- 


viii LIFE OF HAMMOND, ' | 
timely death of this lady his failure was probabhy 
owing. During this courtship, which was by no 
means a short one, he appears to have experienced 
every emotion of love, and to have no less faithfully 
described the passion than he strongly felt it. Lord 
Lyttelton, to convey to his Lucy a full idea of his 
own heart, availed himself of his friend's Elegies, 
which for that ee he sent to ber v_ this in- 
jeription' 1 HH (hs 
All that of Love can be exprest 
In these soft Numbers see; 
But, Lucy, would you know the rest, 
It must be read in me. | | 
To whats after the many marks of approbation with 
which Mr. Hammond's importunities had been fa- 
voured, his disappointment ought to be ascribed it 
is perhaps not possible now to determine. The 
most probable account is. that Lord H —, Miss 
 Dashwood's guardian, opposed their union. It has 
been alleged for his Lordship, that the incompe- 
tence of Mr. Hammond's fortune, and also the 
lady's, would by no means authorise him to yield. 
his consent: and from the same motive he is said 
to have written the Answer to an Elegy of Mr. 
Hammond, which till now hath never appeared with 
the rest. There is notwithstanding reason to sup- 
pose that Mr. Hammond's political principles, and. 
bis intimacy with the leaders of a party to which 
this nobleman was by no means a friend, were the 
roal grounds for refusing his auffrage. 4 hows 
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ever this might have been, it is certain that Mr. Ham- 
mond considered his Lordship's verses as expres - 
sive of Miss Dashwood's sentiments, and resolved 
upon reading them, from the most generous of mo- 
tives, to renounce for ever the object of his heart. 
The struggle which this resolution occasioned was 
unhappily too powerful for both his body and his 
mind. Being reduced to the last state of dejection, 
he is said to have terminated at once his misery and 
his life. To this event, which happened June 7th 
1742*, together with the considerations that have 
been suggested as decidmg the conduct of Lord 
H——, Eofd Cheyterheld'i in his Preface seems to 
allude. Mir. Hammond's untimel Y fate was deeply 
felt and Sincerely lamented by his friends in general; 
but the effect it produced on Miss Dashwood was 
uch as remained to the close of her life. Upon 
his account she declined the most advantageous pro- 
posals of marriage; and though she survived him 
so long, his name was never mentioned in her pre- 
Sence without calling forth emotions of the tenderest 
regret. The writer of this Narrative hoped, about 
three years ago, to have drawn from her, by means 
of a lady her friend, a more Oy wenn ; 


* Mr. Hammond, at the time of bis Each, Was . 
ber of Parliament for Truro in Cornwall, and Equerry 
to his Majesty's father, an appointment which Lord Lyt- 
telton probably procured him.---He died at Stowe, the 
Wn “ et 
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* Urxx or HAMMOND.” 
but she entreated that no questions wight- be ackedh- 
her on so distress ing a subject. 

Besides the Elegies published by the Earl « Ches-- 
ter field *, and that to Miss Dashwood, a fe other 
poems have been attributed to our Author. One 
on the Union is given to him, which Dr. Johnson 
certainly wrote ; while another has been printed 
as Lord Lyttelton's which probably came from his 
pen f. As a Writer the subsequent pages (though 
my _ were intended for pe eye) Will 


2 * 


1 * The Elen of Mr. mans Elegies 0 


that he. composed them before he was twenty -one years of 
age; *a periods, says he, „when fanęy and imagination 
& cemmd y riot at the expence 'of Judgment and cor 
6 rectneass. a ; 
. + As this elegant rte piece hath always been printed 
with a blunder which destroys the spirit of it, it is N 
subjoined for the purpose of correcting it. 


987 4 
On a Lady's presenting a Sprig of Myrtle to « cane. 
Wat hopes, what terrours, does thy gift create! : OY 


-Ambjeuous emblem of uncertain fate! D öh een 
The Myrtle, ensign of supreme command, * 
 {Consign'd by Venus to Melivea's hand) mr 8 
Dot less capricious than a reigning fair; 1 at 
a „ FF 


| In Myrtle groves oft” sings the happy svrain, 5 l 
I. Myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain n; 
The Myrtle crowns the happy lovers“ heads, . . 
3 Th” unhappy lovers” graves the Myrtle bes : EF wy 
Oh! then the meaning of iy gift impart, eee 
And cure the throbbings of an anxious heart? * £520 
Soon must this bough, as you shall ene en, 5 
Adora Philander's head or grace his tomb. 
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1 The Epilogue to Lillo's — incerted at the 
end of these poems. 
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= evince his worth; 

FN I; „ 
Where art e, Hd! . the Sling pride, 
The friend and lover, of the tuneful throng ! 
Ah why, dear Youth in all the blooming prime 
Of vernal genius, where disclosing fast 
Fach active worth, each manly virtue, lay, | 
Why wert thou ravish'd from our hope so soon . 
What now avails that noble thirst of fame 
Which stung thy fervent breast? that treasur'd store 
Of knowledge, early gain'd? that eager zeal - 
To serve thy country, Slowing | in the band 
Of youthful patriots who sustain her name? 
What now, alas ! that life-diffusing charm _ 
Of oprightly wit, chat rapture for the Muse, 
That heart of friendship, and that soul of joy, 
Which bade with softest light thy virtues smile? 
Ah! only shew'd to check our fond pursuits, 
And teach our humbled hopes that life is vain! 


 THOMSON- 


* 1 


PREFACE, 
BY LORD CHESTERFIELD, 


Tux following Elegies were wrote by a young 
gentleman lately dead, and justly lamented. "II 

As he had never declared his intentions concern- 
ing their publication, a friend of his, into whose 
hands they fell, determined to publish them, in the 
pers uasion that they would neither be unwelcome 
to the publiek nor injurious to the memory of their 
Author. The reader must decide whether this 
determination was the result of just judgment or 
partial friendship; for the editor feels and avows 
so much of the latter that he gives up all preten- 
sions to the former, 

The Author composed them ten years ago, be- 
fore he was two-and-twenty years old ; an age when 
fancy and imagination commonly riot at the ex- 
pence of judgment and correctness, neither of which 
seem wanting here. But sincere in his love as in 
his friendship, he wrote to his mistresses as he 
spoke to his friends, nothing but the true genuine 
sentiments of his heart: he sat down to write what 
he thought, not to think what he should write: it 
was nature and sentiment only that dictated to a 
real mistress, not youthful and poetic fancy to 
an imaginary one. Elegy therefore speaks here 
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PREFACB. | 43 


ber own proper native language, the unaffected plain- 
tive language. of the tender passions : the true 


elegiack dignity and simplicity are preserved and 
united, the one without pride, the other without 


meanness. Tibullus seems to have been the mo- 
del our Author judiciously preferred to Ovid, the 
former writing directly from the heart to the heart, 
the latter too often yielding and addressing himself 
to the imagination. 

The undissipated youth of the Author allowed 
him time to apply himself to the best masters, the 
Ancients, and his parts enabled him to make the 
best use of them; for upon those great models of 
solid sense and virtue he formed not only his genius 
but his heart, both well prepared by nature to 
adopt and adorn the resemblance. He admired that 
justness, that noble simplicity, of thought and ex- 


pression, which have distinguished and preserved 


their writings to this day z but he revered that love 
of their country, that contempt of riches, that sa- 
credness of friendship, and all those heroick and 
social virtues which marked them out as the objects 
of the veneration, though not the imitation, of suc- 
ceeding ages; and he looked back with a kind of 
religious awe and delight upon those glorious and 
happy times of Greece and Rome when Wisdom, 
Virtue, and Liberty, formed the only triumvirates, 
ere Luxury invited Corruption to taint, or Cor- 
ruption introduced Slavery to destroy, = publick 


14 PREFACE, 

and private virtues, In these sentiments he lived, 
and would have lived even in these times; in 
these sentiments he died - but in these times too 
Ut non crepta a dits immortalibus vita, sed nder 
mors enge mg | 


5 


WRITTEN BY 
MISS TALBOT, 
ON READING THE LOVE ELEGIES 
The Year before they avere publiched. 


Hrrnzx your wreaths, ye drooping Muses ! bring, 
The $hort-liv'd rose, that blooms but to decay, 
Love's fragrant myrtles that in Paphos spring, 
And deathless Poetry's immortal bay. 1 


And ch! thou gentlest Shade! accept the verse, 
Mean tho it be yet artlessly sincere, 

That pensive thus attends thy silent hearse, 

And steals in secret glooms the pious tear. $ 


What heart, by Heav'n with gen'rous softness blest, 
But in thy lines its native language reads ? 
Where hapless Love, in classick plainness drest, 


Gracefully mourns, and elegantly bleeds. 12 


But vain, alas! thy fancy, fondly gay, 
Trac'd the fair scenes of dear domestic life; 


The sportive Loves forsook their wanton play 


To paint for thee the mistress, friend, and wife. 16 
Fs 
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16 ON REA DIN C THE LOVE ELEGIES. 


One caught from Delia's lips the winning miles! 
One from her eyes his little soul inspir'd ; 


. Then sciz'd thy pen, and smooth'd thy flowing wha 
Then wept and trembled, and with sobs admir'd. 20 
| O luckless Lover! form'd for better days, 


For golden years and ages long ago; 
For thee Persephone impatient stays; 
Far thee the willow and the cypress grow. 


LOVE ELEGIES. _ 


ELEGY 1I*, 
On bis falling in love with Neæra. 
Farxewett that liberty our fathers gave; 


In vain they gave, their sons receiv'd in vain 2 | 
I saw Nezra, and, her instant slave, 


Tho' born a Briton, hugg'd the servile chain, 4 


Her usage well repays my coward heart; 
Meanly she triumphs 1 in her lover's shame: 


No healing joy relieves his constant smart, 


No smile of love rewards the loss of fame. $ * 


Oh! that to feel these killing pangs no more 

On Scythian hills I lay a senseless stone, 

Was fix d a rock amidst the wat'ry roar, 

And in e vast Atlantick stood alone. 12 


Adieu, ye Muses! or my passion aid; 
Why should I loiter by your idle spring? 


My humble voice would move one only maid, 


And she contemns the trifles 8 Ising. 16 


This Elegy is almost entirely en but with great 


apirit, from hs fourth of the secand book of Tibullus. 
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13 1E ELEGIES, 


1 


d do not tack the lofty epic strain, 5 
Nor strive to paint the wonders of the ter; ; 
I only sing one cruel maid to gain; 

Adieu, ye Muses! if she will not hear. 20 


No more in useless innocence I'll pine; 

Since guilty presents win the greedy fair, 

I'll tear its honours from the broken shrine, 

But chiefly thine, O Venus! will I tear. 24 » 


Deceiv'd by thee I loy'd a beauteous maid, 

Who bends on sordid gold her low desires ; 

Nor worth nor passion can her heart persuade, 
But Love must a& what Avarice requires, 28 


Unwise who first the charm of nature lost, 


With Tyrian purple soil'd the snowy sheep; 


Unwiser still who seas and mountains crost 


To dig the rock, and search the pearly deep. 3% 


These costly toys our silly fair surprise; 


The shining follies cheat their feeble sight; 
Their hearts, secure in trifles, love despise: 
Tis vain to court them, but more vain to write. 36 


> 


Why did the gods conceal the little mind 


And earthly thoughts beneath a heay'nly face; 
Forget the worth that dignifies mankind, 
Yet smooth and polish so each outward grace? 40 


CT od. 
= 


LOVE: ELEGHES! 19 


— 


Hence all the blame that Love and Venus bear; 
Hence pleasure short, and anguish ever long; 
Hence tears and sighs; and hence the peevish fair, 
The froward lover Hence this angry song. 44 


ELEGY 1I*. 

Unable to satisfy the covetuus Tei emper of 1 be 
intends to make a Campaign, and try Y aft to 

¶ forget ber. He 
Aviev, ye walls that guard my can falet | 
No more I'll sit in rosy fetters boundz © | 
My limbs have learnt the weight of arms to bear; 
mw rousing $pirits feel the o ee s sound. 4 
Few are the maids that now on merit smile; 
On spoil and war is bent this iron age; 3 
Yet pain and death attend on war and spoill, 
Unsated vengeance and remorseless rage. $ 
To purchase spoil ev'n love itself is sold; 
Her lover's heart is least Neœra's care; 
And I thro* war must seek detested gold 
Not for myself, but for my venal fair: 1 


That while abe bends beneath the weight of dress, 
The stiffen'd robe may spoil her easy mie, 
And art mistaken make her beauty less, 7 
While still it hides some graces better seen. 16 


This Elegy is, for the most part, imitated from the 
third and fourth of the second book of. T ibullus-- ve 59 


20 LOVE ELEOIESs. 


But if such toys can win her lovely smile, 
Her's be the wealth of Tagus' golden 8and; 
Her's the bright gems that glow in India's soil; 
Her's the black sons of Africk's sultry land. 20 


To please her eye let ev'ry loom contend; 
For her be rifled Ocean's pearly bed: 
But where, alas! would idly Fancy tend, 
And sooth with dreams a youthful poet's head? 24 


Let others buy the cold unloving maid, 
In forc'd embraces act the tyrant's part, 
While I their selfish luxury upbraid, 


And scorn the person where I doubt the heart. 28 


Thus warm'd by pride I think I love no more, 
And hide in threats the weakness of my mind: 
In vain—tho' Reason fly the hated door, 
Yet Love, the coward Love! still lags behind. 32 


ELEGY III“. 


He upbraids and threatens the Avarice of Neera, 
and resolwes to quit ber. 


SHOULD Jove descend in floods of liquid ore, 
And golden torrents stream from ev'ry part, 
That craving bosom still would heave for more: 
Not all the gods could satisfy thy heart. 4 


* This Elegy is principally taken from the concludion 
of the fourth Elegy of the second book of Tibullus. 


| SOV? ELECIESs. | oo 
But may thy folly, which can thus disdain 
My honest love, the mighty wrong repay |! 

yo midnight fire involve thy sordid gain, 

nd on the shining heaps of rapine prey $ 


May all the youths, like me, by love deceiv'd, 
Not quench the ruin, but applaud the doom 
And when thou dy'st may not one heart be griey'd, 
May not one tear bedew the lonely tomb! 132 
But the deserving, tender, gen'rous, anne 
Whose only care is her poor lover's mind, 

Tho' ruthless Age may bid her beauty fade, 

In ev'ry friend to love a friend shall find: 16 


And when the lamp of life will burn no more, 
When dead she seems as in a gentle sleep, 

The pitying neighbour shall her loss deplore, 
And round the bier assembled lovers weep: 20 


With flow'ry garlands each revolving year 
Shall strow the grave where Truth and . rest, 
Then home returning drop the pious ter, 

And bid the turf lie easy on her breast. 24 


f 
# 
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22 LOVE ELEOIES. 


ELEGY IV“. 


To his Friend, written under the confinement « 4 
| long Indisposition. 


Wits calm you sit beneath your secret shade, 
And lose in pleasing thought the summer-day, 
Or tempt the wish of some unpractis d maid, 


Whose heart at once inclines and fears to stray; 4 | 


The sprightly vigour of my youth is fled; _ 
Lonely and sick, on death is all my thought: 
Oh! spare, Persephone ! this guiltless head; 
Love, too much love, is all thy suppliant's fault. $ 


No virgin's easy faith I e er betray dj 
My tongue ne er boasted of a feign'd embrace; 
No poisons in the cup have I convey'd, 188 
Nor veil'd destruction with a friendly face, 12 


No secret horrours gnaw this quiet breast; 
This pious hand ne'er robb'd the sacred fane; 
I neꝰer disturb'd the godsꝰ eternal rest 


With curses loud—but oft have pray d in vain, 16 


No stealth of Time has thinn'd my flowing hair, 


Nor age yet bent me with his iron hand: 


Ahl why so scon the tender blossom tear, 


Ere Autumn yet the ripen'd fruit demand? 20 


* This Elegy is copied, in a masterly manner, from the 
fifth of the third book of Tibullus. . 


LOVE ELEGIES. | 23 
Ye Gods! whoe'er in gloomy shades below 

Now slowly tread your melancholy round, 

Now wand'ring view the paleful rivers flow, 

And musing hearken to their solemn sound; 24 


an let me still enjoy the cheerful day, 


Till, many years unheeded o'er me roll'd, 
Pleas'd in my age I trifle life away, | 
And tell how much we lov'd ere I grew old. 28 


But you who, now with festive garlands crown'd, 
In chase of pleasure the gay moments spend, 

By quick enjoyment heal Love's pleasing wound, 
And grieve for nothing but your absent friend. 32 


ELEGY vo. 


The Loder is at first introduced speaking to his Ser- 
vant, he afterwards addresses himself to his Mis- 
tress, and at last there is a . Interview 
between them, 


Wir wine, more wine, deceive thy master's care, 
Till creeping slumber sooth his troubled breast; 
Let not a whisper stir the silent air 

If hapless Love a while consent to rest. 4 


* This Elegy is translated from Tibullus, 2 affords 
an exception to Lord Chesterſield's assertion, that . Mr. 
«© Hammond sat down to write what he not to 
& think what he should write. 


'Softly to steal from off her silent bed, 


24 LOYE ELECIES, 

Untoward guards beset my Cynthia's doors, 
And cruel locks th' imprison'd fair conceal? 

May lightnings blast whom Love in vain implores, 


And Jove's own thunder rive those bolts of nr 3. 


Ah, gentle Door | attend my humble call, 

Nor let thy sounding hinge our thefts betray 5 

So all my curses far from thee shall fall? 
We angry lovers mean not half we say. 12 


Remember now the flow'ry wreaths I gave 
When first I told thee of my bold desires. + 
Nor thou, O Cynthia! fear the watchful _ 
Venus will favour what herself inspires. 16 


She guides the youth who see not where they tread; f 
She shews the virgin how to turn the r | 


0 * 
1 


And not a step ehe her on the floor. 40 


The fearless lover wants no ha oy light 4 * 
The robber knows him, nor obstructs his way: 
Sacred he wanders thro' the pathless ee 
„ to Venus, and can never . 44 


I scorn the chilling wind 4 beating rain, 
Nor heed cold watchings on the dewy grou — 
If all the hardships 1 for love sustain 


| With love's victorious j Joys at last be 1 4. of 


LOVE ELEGIES.: hy 


Will udn step let-none eur bliss curprige, .. 
Or check the freedom of secure delight·— 87292 
Rabas e 
Lest angry Venus snatch their guilty sicht. 32 


But should'st thou se, th” important secret hide, 
Tho' question'd by the Powers of earth and heay” ns 
3 The prating tongue shall Love 8 revenge abide, | 
12 Still sue for grace, and never r by h n. M . 


þ £4 ” ———— P 
* — 4 
5 * 
* . 
- 


A 3 the diver? 8 aii friend, - 

With magick charm has deaft thy husband's n ; 
Fa At her command I sa the stars descend, 
16 And winged lightnings stop in mid career. * 


3 I. * hnt abat-ad acts —; 
While ghastly spectres round us wildly roam; 
F saw them hearken to her patent. sound 
20 Till scar'd at day they Sought their r home. + 
At her command the vig 'rous . b 
: And wintry clouds obscure the hopeful year; 
1 At her strong bidding gloomy Winter ohines,/ ; 5 
24 And vernal roses on the snows . 48 


es eee n 
4 They dim the eye, and dull the jealous mind: 3 
1 . — nA 


* Keile 7 44 2 
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26 . LOVE I 10S. 


But what did most this faithful heart vurprige, | 
She boasted that her skill could set it fre: 
This faithful heart the boasted freedom flies: oh 


How could it venture to abandon thee?  - 36 
" ELEGY vi. 
He adjures Delia to pity him by their Frimdb 
_ evith Celia, who WAS lately dead. 55 


7 Troveann would seek the lasting peace of death | 
And in that harbour shun the storm of care, 


Officious Hope still holds the flecting breath; _ 
She tells them still To-morrow will be fair. 4 | 


She tells me, ba. I shall thee obtainz . | 
But can I listen to her Syren song, lcchain, 
Who sev'n slow months have dragg d my Nene 
So long thy lover, and despis'd 80 long? \ 


By all the joys thy dane Czlia gave, 
Let not her once-lov'd friend unpity'd burn 
So may her ashes find a peaceful grave, 
And sleep uninjur'd in their sacred urn. 


'a. 


= 5 
„* 


To her I first avow'd my tim'rous flame; 
She nurs'd my hopes, and taught me how to sue: 
She still would pity what the wise might blame, 
And feel for weakness which she never knew. 26 
Almost all the materials of this Elegy may be found 
in Tibullus, B. II. El. vie 
2 


| — «7 

i Ah! do not grieve the dear lamented hade 
BY: - That, hov'ring round un, all my suff rent 
. She is my saint to her my ptay re are made, 


56 With oft' repeated gifts of flow're and tears. 20 
T0 ber 23d tomb at midnight mar... x 
ip And lonely sitting hy the silent 8tone, 1 


L I tell it all the griefs-myivrongs inspire: 
E — EET. 


EY And stand all in — 2 
4+ That ruthless bosom will disturb- the — { oT 
ER: And call forth pity Sen, dend mighty 540, 8 


«© Cease, cruel Man the mournful thans forber 


« Tho' much thou suffer, to thyseif complain: 
« Ah! to recal the sad remembrance apart 


One tear from her is more than all thy pain. 32 


ELEGVY VII. Au 


On Dare WANTS i Old eters Wage 
ihe neys to dec the Hur ttt. re 


Now Delia breathes in woods the fragrant a Air, g 
Dull are the hearts that still in Town F 0 


EA 


N 
5 Venus herself attends on Delia nere, EH 11 Wo 
6- And Cupid sports amid the sylxan trains, Anil 
d Consult Tibullus, B. II. El iii. B. I. EI. BH. 


I. i ii. 
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286 LOVE BUSHES! | 
Oh! with what joy, my Deli to behold; - | AA 


I'd press the spade, or wield the weighty Ws 898 
Guide the slow ploughs hare thro' — 


And patient goad the loit' ring ox along! 8 
The scorching heats 3 Lu 
Nor head the blisters'on my tender hand 81% n 


The great Apollo ore the nante dis guise, q 
Jake me subdu'd nr nd. 1428 


Wen dating Rerbä could sooth their manter's pin; 
The art of physic lost and useless lay; 4 
To Pentusꝰ stream and Tempe's shady n 
He drove his herds beneath the ys. 


Ofe>with « bleating lamb in either arm * 
His blusbing sister saw him pace along; 
Oft' would his voice the silent valley cham, 
Till Iowing oten broke the tender song. 20 


Where are his triumphs ? Where his warlike toil? 
eu darts the crested Python slain? 

re are his Delphi, his delightful isle ? $ 
The god K himself has grown a cottage· ain. 4 


O, Eliot your woldes Beide 30 bsw an FO. + 
With harvest's cheerful pomp, my fair detain= 

Think what for lost Proserpina you bor, 
And in another's anguich feel my pain. 28 


1 „ 7 

Fr 
* 
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LOVE ELEGIES: - 
Our wiser fathers. left their fields unsownz; 


Their food was-acorns, love "their sole employ : | 
They met, they lik d; they staid but till alone, 
32 


And in each valley snatch'd the honest joy. 
No wakeful guard, no doors, to stop desire: 


Thrice happy times !---But oh ! I fondly raves 


Lead me to Delia: all her eyes inspire 


I'll do.—I an plovgh or dig as Br . 436 


ELEGY VIII®. 


He despairs that he mall ever pottess Delia. 


An! what avails thy lover's pious eure? 


Nor wealth nor greatness was his idle pray'r; 
For thee alone he pray'd, thee hop'd to gain. 


With thee I hop'd to waste the pleasing day, 
Till in thy arms an age of joy was mae | 
Then with old love insensibly deeay, 

And on thy bosom gently breathe my 1966s 


I scorn the Lydian river's golden wave, 
And all the vulgar charms of human life 
I only ask to hve my Deha's slave, | 


And when I long have serv'd her call her Wife. 12 
The ground-work. of this CITI het, the 


| third of the third book of Tibullus.. 
Ci 13 


25 


$ 
- 


His lavish incense clouds the sky in vain: 1 hr | 


* 
— 


£ 
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yo | LOVE MBB. | 
I only ask, of her I love postest. 
To: sink, o' ercome with bliss, als ds | 
To strain her yielding beauties. to my breast, 
And kiss her weary'd eyelids till they close. 16 


* 
r £4 BM 


Attend, O Juno! with thy sober ea; N 
Attend, gay Venus l parent of Desire: 5 | 
This one fond wish if you refuse to hear, Te 
Oh! let me with this sigh of love expire. 20 


EL EGV /IX*, 
- He has lost Delia. 


H E who could first two gentle hearts aid, i 
And rob a loyer of his weeping fair, AP. 377, 
Hard was the man, but. harder, in my mind, 5 
The lover still, who dy'd not of rer. 5 1 $4 


f 


With mean disguise let others nature hide, 
And mimick virtue with the paint of art! 
I scorn the cheat of reason's foolish pride, 


And boast the graceful weakness of my heart, C | 


The more I think the more I feel my pain, 
And lean the more each heav' nly charm to prize, 
While fools, too light for passion, safe remain, 
And dull sensation keeps the stupid wise. 4 


* Mr, Hammond hath aer himself! in _ aw of of 


Tibullus, B. III. EI. ii Malin; 4 4 < R 5 3 62 
# * 


LOVE ELEGIES, 31 
Sad is my day, and sad my ling ring night, 
When wrapt in silent grief I weep alone: ; 
Delia is lost, and all my past delight | | 
Is now the source of unavailing moan. 16 


Where is the wit that heighten'd beauty's charms ? 
Where is the face that fed my longing eyes? 

Where is the shape that might have blest my arma? 
Where are those hopes relentless Fate denies? - 20 


When spent with endless grief I die at last, 

Delia may come and see my poor remains 

Oh, Delia! after such an absence past 

S thou Still N e and not forget my * 24 


Wilt. thou in tears thy lover? s corse attend, 
With eyes averted light the solemn pyre, 
Til: all around the doleful flames ascend, 


Then l 1 by degrees Ep - mn 


To 500th the hov'ring soul be thine the care,” 5 
With plaintrve cries to lead the W dan 

In sable weeds the golden vase to bear, 
And cull * aches with my — hand! 32 


Panelaia s wu be their costly feast, (1234 0 
And all the pride of Asia's fragrant year; 
Give them the treasures of the farthest East, 

And, what is still more precious, give thy tear. 36 


„„ LOVE ELEGIES, 

Dying for thee there is in death a pride: 

Let all the world thy hapless lover know z 

No silent urn the noble passion hide, 1 
But, deeply graven, thus my suff rings show: 49 


MWTi ea & » 


« Here lies a youth borne down with love and care; 
& He could not long his Delia's loss abide; N 
<« Joy left his bosom with the parting fair, 
« And when he durst no longer hope he dy d.“ 44 


u * td KA 


ELEGY X*, 
On Delia's Birthday. 


?. 


Tus day, which saw my Delia's beauty "es 
Shall more than all our sacred days be blest; 

The world, enamour'd of her lovely eyes, | 
Shall grow. as good and gentle as her breast. 4 


By all our guarded sighs and hid desires, 
Oh may our guiltless love be still the same 

1 burn, and glory in the pleasing fires, 

If Delia's bosom share the mutual flame. 8 


Thou happy Genius of her natal hour, 

Accept her incense, if her thoughts be kind! 

But let her court in vain thy angry pow'r 

= all our yows are blotted from her mind. 12 


* See the beautiful little Elegy addressed - by Sulpicia 
to ee e and inserted in Tibullus as the fifth of the 


fourth book. 7 


'1 


N Tat, 
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LOVE ELEGIES: . 33 
And thou, O Venus | hear my righteous prayer, 
Or bind the shepherdess or loose the swain : 
Yet rather guard them both with equal care, 
And let them die together in thy chain. 16 
What I demand perhaps her heart desires, * 
But virgin-fears her nicer tongue restrain: 
The secret thought which blushing Love inspire 
The conscious eye can full as well explain. 20 


„ „ PLEGY: u. 
Againet 4 going to War, in which be philosophi- 
cally prefers Love and Delia to the more serious 
» -V anities of the Mond. 64 
Taz man who Sharpen'd first the tte "ou 
How fell and deadly was his iron heart! 
He gave the wound encount'ring nations feel, 


And death grew stronger by his fatal art. 4 


Yet not from steel debate and battle rose; 


*Tis gold o'erturns the even scale of life: 
Nature is free to all; and none were foes n 
Till partial Luxury Vegitk „ 


Let spoil and vichy adorn the bold, | 
While I, inglorious, neither hope nor fear: 
erish the thirst of honour, thirst of gold, 
re for my absence Delia lose a tear. 12 


* This Elegy is imitated from Tibull B. * El. 8 
B, J. El. 1 is — * "4 


7 


F 
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24 ov kugzcis, 
Why should the lover quit his pleasing home 
In search of danger on some foreign ground, 
Far from his weeping fair ungrateful roam, 4 5 
And risk in every stroke a double wound? 


Ah! better far beneath the spreading shade 

With cheerful friends to drain the sprightly bowl, 
To sing the beauties of my darling mad. 
And on the sweet idea feast my soul! 20 


Then full of love to all her charms retire, 

And fold her blushing to my eager breast, 
Till, quite o'ercome with softness, with desire 
Like me she pants, she faints, and sinks to rest. 24 


5 ELEGY XII“. 
„ To Delia. 


No second love shall e'er my heart surprise; 
This solemn league did first our passion bind: 
Thou, only thou, canst please thy lover's eyes; 
Thy voice alone can sooth his troubled. mind, . þ 


* 


Oh that thy charms were only fair.to me! 

Displease all others, and secure my rest. 

No need of enyy.—Let me happy be * 
I little care that others know me blest. EY 2 


s chiefly translated from another of Sulpicia. "ye i- 
bullus, B. IV. Carm. 13. 0 


LOVE ELEGIES: 35 


With thee in gloomy deserts let me dwell, 

Where never human footstep mark d the ground. 
Thou, light of life! all darkness canst — 

And seem a world with solitude around. 12 


I say too much my heedless words restore; 
My tongue undoes me in this loving hour. . 
Thou knowst thy strength, and thence insulting more 
Will make me feel the weight of all thy pow'r. 16 


Whate' er I feel thy slave I will remain, 

Nor fly the burthen I am form'd to bear: 

In chains I'll sit me down at Venus fane; 

She ms my wrongs, and will regard my pray r. 26 


ELEGY XIII“. 


He imagines himself married to Delia, and that 
content with each other they are. ap ines wm 
Country. | 

Lux others boast their heaps of chining gold, 

And view their fields with waving plenty crown 'd, 

Whom neighb'ring foes in constant terrour hold, 

And trumpets break _ Rs; never ound: : 4 


While calmly poor I trifle life away, 

Enjoy sweet leisure by my cheerful fire, 

No wanton hope my quiet shall betray, 

But, cheaply blest, I'Il scorn each vain desire. 8 


* This Elegy is almost entirely taken from the first of 
Tibuilus, B. I. 
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36 LOVE ELEGIES:. 
With timely care I'll so my little field, iy * 
And plant my orchard with its masters hand, 
Nor blush to spread the hay, the hook to 3 
Or range my sheaves along the sunny land. 13 


If late at dusk, while carelessly I roam, | 
J meet a trolling kid or bleating lands. L 14 pt 
Under my arm I'll bring the wand'rer home, 

And not a little chide its thoughtless dam. 16 


What joy to hear the tempest how! in vin, 


And clasp a fearful mistress to my breast 


Or lull'd to slumber by the beating rain, 


Secure and happy, sink at last to rest! 40 


Or if the sun in flaming Leo ride 

By shady rivers indolently stray, oy 

And with my Delia, walking side by side, 
Hear how they murmur as they glide away! 4 


3 oy 
What joy to wind along the cool, retreat 
To stop, and gaze on Delia as I go! 
x mingle sweet discourse with kisses sweet, 
nd teach my lovely scholar all I know . — af 


Thus pleas'd at heart, and not with Fancy's dreamy 


In silent happiness I rest unknown, 


Content with what I am, not what I seem. 


—_— 


1 live for Delia and myself alone. 32 


1 


1 LOVE ELZCIESs. 37 
Ah! foolish man! who thus of her possest 

Could float and wander with Ambition's wind, 
And if his outward trappings spoke him blest 
Not heed the sickness of his conscious mind. 36 


With her I scorn the idle breath of Praise, 
Nor trust to happiness that's not our own: 
The smile of Fortune might suspicion raise, 


But here I know that I am lov'd alone. 40 


Stanhope, in wisdom as in wit divine, 

May rise and plead Britannia's glorious cause, 
With steady rein his eager wit confine, 

While manly sense the deep attention draws. 44 


Let Stanhope speak his list ning Country's wrongs, 
My humble voice shall please one partial maid; 


For her alone I pen my tender songs, | 
Securely sitting in his friendly sade. 48 


Stanhope shall come and grace his rural friend; 
Delia shall wonder at her noble guest, 

With blushing awe the riper fruit commend, 

And for her husband's patron cull the best. 52 


Her's be the care of all my litile train 

While J with tender indolence am blest, 

The favourite subject of her gentle reign, 

By loye alone distinguish'd from the rest. 56 
| . 
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> * 


For her I'll yoke my oxen to the plow, ,” 5 
In gloomy forests tend my lonely flock; 
For her a goat- herd climb the mountain's brow; - 
And sleep extended on the naked rock.  ' 60 
Ah! what avails to press the stately bed, 4 
And far from her midst tasteless — weeps 
By marble fountains lay the pensive head, 

And while they murmur strive in vain to cleop ? 60 


Delia alone can PRE and never tire, 

Exceed the paint of thought in true delight: 
With her enjoyment wakens new desire, 
And equal rapture glows thro' ev'ry night. 68 


Beauty and worth in her alike contend 

To charm the fancy and to fix the mind: 

In her, my wife, my mistress, and my friend, 
I taste the joys of sense and reason TY 7% 


On her I'll gaze when * loves are oer, 

And dying press her with my clay-cold hand 
Thou weep'st already as I were no more, 

Nor can that gentle breast the thought withstand. 76 


Oh! when I die my latest moments spare, 

Nor let thy grief with Sharper torments kill? 
Wound not thy cheeks, nor hurt that flowing hair. - 
Tho' I am dead my soul shall love thee «till, 20. 


LOVE ELEGCIES, 39 
Oh! quit the room; oh! quit the deathful bed; 
Or thou wilt die, so tender is thy heart: 
Oh! leave me, Delia! ere thou see me dead; 
These weeping friends will do thy mournful part. 84 


Let them extended on the decent bier 

Convey the corse in melancholy state, 

Thro' all the village spread the tender tear, 

While pitying mai ds our wondrous loves relate. 88 


ELEGY XIV. 
Jo Delia. 


War scenes of bliss my raptur d fancy fram'd 
In some lone spot with Peace and thee retir d! 
Tho reason then my sanguine fondness blam'd, 

J still believ d what, flatt ring Love inspir d. 4 


But now my wrongs have taught my humbled mind 
To dang'rous bliss no longer to pretend; _ 
In books a calm but fix d content to find, | 
Safe joys! that on ourselves alone depend, 8 


With them the ts I beguile 

In learned ease and bn delight, _ 

Compare the beauties of each diff rent style, 

Fach various ray of Wit's diffuzive licht. 22 
ij 


But why 80 long my weaker heart deceive? 
Ah! still I love in pride and reason's spite: 


40 LOVE zLEOIESs: 


Now mark ihe strength of Milton's sacred lines, 
Sense rais'd by genius, fancy rul'd by art, 

Where all the glory of the Godhead shines, 
And earliest innocence enchants the heart. 16 


72 
; if 


Now fir'd by Pope and Virtue leave the age 

In low pursuit of self- undoing wrong, 

And trace the author thro' his moral page, 
Whose blameless life still answers to his song. 26 


If time and books my ling ring pain can heal, 
And reason fix its empire o'er my heart, 


My patriot breast a noble warmth shall feel, 


And glow with love where weakness has no part. 24 


Thy heart, O Lyttelton! shall be my guide; 

Its fire shall warm me and its worth improve: 
Thy heart! above all envy and all pride, 

Firm as man's sense and soft as woman's loye. 28 


And y you, O West! with her your partner dear, 


Whom social mirth and useful sense commend, 
With Learning's feast my drooping mind shall cheer 
Glad to escape from Love to such a friend. 32 


* 


No books, alas! my painful thoughts relieve,” 
And while I threat this Elegy I write, ” 4 


LOVE ELEGIES. 


ELEGY XV. 
7 Delia. 
IN THE MANNER OF OVID. 


O sx, thou dear possessor of my breast! 
Where now's my boasted liberty and rest ? 

Where the gay moments which I once have known? 
O where that heart I fondly thought my own? - 
From place to place I solitary roam, | 5 
Abroad uneasy, nor content at home. 

I scorn the beauties common eyes adore; 
The more I view them feel thy worth the more: 
Unmoyv'd I hear them speak or see them fair, 

And only think on thee—who art not there. 10 
In vain would books their formal succour lend; 
Nor Wit nor Wisdom can relieve their friend: 
Wit cann't deceive the pain I now endure, 

And Wisdom shews the ill without the cure. 
When from thy sight I waste the tedious day, 18 
A thousand schemes I form and things to say; 
But when thy presence gives the time I seek, 

My heart's so full I wish but cannot speak. 

And could I speak with eloquence and ease, 
Till now not studious of the art to please, 20 
Could I, at woman who so oft* exclaim, 

Expose (nor blush) thy triumph and my _—_— 
Abjure those maxims I so lately priz d, 

And court that sex I foolishly despis'd, 

Own thou hast 8often'd my obdurate mind, 25 


And thou reveng'd the wrongs of womankind z 
; D 11 
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42 LOVE ELEGIES. 

Lost were my words, and fruitless all my pain; 

In vain to tell thee, all I write in vain: 

My humble sighs shall only reach thy ears, 

And all my eloquence shall be my tears. 30 
And now for more I never must pretend) 

Hear me not as thy lover but thy friend : 

Thousands will fain thy little heart ensnare, 


For without danger none like thee are fair; 


But wisely chuse who best deserves thy flame, 3 5 
So shall the choice itself become thy fame: 
Nor yet despise, tho' void of winning art, 
The plain and honest courtship of the heart. 
The skilful tongue in Love's persuasive lore 
Tho' less it feels will please and flatter more, 40 
And, meanly learned in that guilty trade, 

Can long abuse a fond unthinking maid. ' 


And since their lips, so knowing to deceive, 


Thy unexperienc'd youth might soon believe; 
And since their tears, in false submission drest, 48 


Might thaw the icy coldness of thy breast; 


O! shut thine eyes to such deceitful woe: 


Caught by the beauty of thy outward Show 


Like me they do not love, whate'er they seem 


Like me—with passion founded on esteem. - 50 


ANSWER TO ELEGY XV. 


BY THE LATE LORD HERVET. 


Too well these lines that fatal truth declare 


Which long I've known, yet now I blush to hear, 


0 


LOVE ELEGIES. 43 


But say, what hopes thy fond ill-fated love? 
What can it hope tho mutual it should prove? 
This little form is fair in vain for you, * 
In vain for me thy honest heart is true; | 
For wouldst thou fix dishonour on my name, 
And give me up to penitence and shame? 
Or gild my ruin with the name of Wife, EL 
And make me a poor virtuous wretch for life? 16 
Couldst thou submit to wear the marriage-chain, 
(Too sure a cure for all thy present pain) 
No saffron robe for us the godhead wears, ö; 
His torch inverted and his face in tears. 
Tho' ev' ry softer wish were amply crown'd, 15 
Love soon would cease to smile where Fortune 
frown'd:; 


Then would thy soul my fond consent deplore, 


And blame what it solicited before; 
Thy own exhausted would reproach my truth, 


And say I had undone thy blinded youth; 20 | | 


That I had damp'd Ambition's nobler flame, 
Eclips'd thy talents and obscur'd thy fame; 
To madrigals and odes that wit confin'd 
That would in senates or in courts have shin'd, 
Gloriously active in thy country's cause, 25 
Asserting freedom and enacting laws. 

Or say, at best, that negatively kind 
You only mourn'd and silently repin'd; 
The jealous demons in my own fond breast ; 
Would all these thoughts incessantly suggest, 30 
And all that sense must feel, tho' pity had supprest. 

3 . 
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Yet added grief my apprehension fills, 

(If there can be addition to those. ills) ; 

When they shall cry, whose harsh reproof I dread, 
« *Twas thy own deed; thy folly on thy head l 35 
Age knows not to allow for thoughtless pops | 
Nor pities tenderness nor honours truthz |, » 
Holds it romantick to confess a heart, 

And says those virgins, a a wiser pt 
Who hospitals and bedlams would explore | 40 
To find the rich, and only dread the poor; 6313 
Who, legal prostitutes, for int rest 8ake 
Clodios and Timons to their bosoms take, 1 
And if avenging Heav'n permit increase 
People the world with folly and disease. 43 
Those titles, deeds, and rentrolls, only wed, 
Whilst the best bidder mounts the venal bed; 
And the grave aunt and formal sire approve 

This nuptial sale, this auction of their love. 

But if regard to worth or sense be sho. -, 90 
That poor degen rate child her friends disown, 
Who dares to deviate by a virtuous choice 5 
From her great name's hereditary vice. 

These scenes my prudence ushers to my . 
Of all the storms and quicksands I must 1 5s | 
If I embark upon this summer sea | 
Where Flatt'ry smooths and Pleasure gilds the ways 
Had our ill fate ne er blown thy dang'rous flame 

Beyond the limits of a friend's cold name, 
I might upon that score thy heart receive, 60 
And with that guiltless name my own. deceive. 

| x | | 


3 


LOVE FLEGIES, 48 

That commerce now in vain you recommend; 
1 dread: the latent Tover in the friend: © © © 
Of ignorance I want the'poor 'excuise, 
And know I both must take or both ferne: 65 
Hear then the safe the firm resolve 1 7 bs 


Ne'er to encourage one I must forsake.-- ny 
Whilst other maids a shameless path pursue, N 
Neither to int rest nor to Honour true, ee hk 


And proud to $well the triumph of their eyes 7⁰ 
Exult in love from lovers they despise, 

Their maxims all revers'd I mean to Mes. 
And tho I like the lover quit the love. or wo 


- To Mr. George ke i a0 
On! form'd alike to serve us and to please; 
Pol ite with honesty and learn'd with 7; 
With heart to act, with genius to retire; s 
Open yet wise; tho' gentle full of fire: 
With thee T scorn the low constraint of art. i 


Nor fear to trust the follies of my heart: be 
Hear then from what my long feopait arove, * 


pom 


The faithful story of a lovers woes. 85 

When in a sober melancholy hour, 

Reduc'd by sickness under reasont's'pow'r,'''' yd 
I view'd my state, too little weigh'd before,” Aer 


And Love himself could flatter me no more, 
My Delia's hopes I would no more deceive, 
But whom my passion hurt thro' friendship leave. 
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| I chose the coldest words my heart to hide, 
And cure her sex's weak ness thro its pride. 


The prudence which I taught I ill pursu d i «i 


The charm my reagon broke my heart renew of 
Again. submissive to her feet I came, 
And prov'd too well my passion by my chamey + * 
While she, secure in coldness or disdain, 
Forgot my love, or triumph d in its pain; 
Began with higher views her thoughts to mice, 
And scorn'd the humble poet of her Prnise. * i 
She let each little lie oer truth prevail, 1 
And strengthen'd by her faith each groundless — 
Believ'd the grossest arts that Malice try d, 
Nor once in thought was on her Jover's side. 
Oh! where were then the scenes of fancy'd life? 
Oh! where the friend, the mistress, and the wife? 30 
Her years of promis d love were quickly past; 
Not two revolying moons could see them last 
To Stowe's delightful scenes I now repair, 
In Cobham's smile to lose the gloom of care: 
Fr fear that he my weakness should despise, 3s 
n nature learned, and humanely wise. 
There Pitt, in manners soft, in friendship warm, 
With mild advice my list' ning grief shall — 
With sense to coungel and with wit to rie 
| Roman's virtue with a courtier'y ea 90 4⁰ 
Nor you, my Friend! whose heart is s lat rest, 
Contemn the human weakness of m my — ab. 
Reason may chide the faults she cannot cure, 


And pains which long we scorn'd we oft endure. 


LOVE ELEGIES, 47 


'Tho' wiser cares employ your studious mind, 45 
Form'd with a soul so elegantly kind, 

Your breast may lose the calm it long has known, 
And learn my woes to pity by its . n“. 48 


* It would give the Editor great pain should any one 
Suppose that the preceding References to Tibullus were 
inserted with a view of depreciating Hammond. There 
is no Ancient whose writings are $0: hard to be translated 
as those of this elegant Roman, nor is there any transla- 
tor who has done his original so much justice as our Au- 
thor. His Love Elegies are the standard of their kind 
in our own language; and as they have not hitherto been 
equalled, 30 it 1s probable they will never be excelled, 
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r PROLOGUE RE 
ro LiLLO' s ELMERICK, [ 
No labour'd scenes to-night adorn our Stage; 
Lillo's plain sense would here the heart engage: 
He knew no art, no rule, but warmly thought 
From passion's force, and as he felt he wrote. 
His Barnwell once no critick” s test-could bene? $ 


Vet from each eye still draws the nat*ral tear. 


With gen'rous candour hear his latest strains, 
And let kind Pity shelter his remains. 

Depress d by want, afflicted by disease, 

Dying he wrote, and dying wish'd to please. 10 
Oh! may that wish be now humanely paid, 

And no harsh critick vex his gentle shade. 

Tis yours his unsupported fame to save, 

And bid one laurel grace his humble grave. 14 


EPILOGUE 


TO THE SAME: 


Said to have been written by Lord Lyttelton, but 


more probably by Mr. Hammond. _ 


You who, supreme o'er ev'ry work of wit, 
In judgment here unaw'd, unbias'd, sit 

The Palatines and Guardians of the pit; 

If to your minds this merely modern play 

No useful sense, no gen'rous warmth, convey; 5 


* 


ut 


Innen... 0 


11 fustian here thro' each unnat' ral scene 


In strain'd conceits sound high, and nothing mean; 
If lofty Dulness for your vengeance call, 

Like Elmerick judge, and let the guilty fall: 

But if Simplicity with force and fir, 10 
Unlabour'd thoughts and artless words, i inspirez, 
If, like the action which these scenes relate, 

The whole appear irregularly great; 

If masterstrokes the nobler passion move, 
Then, like the King, acquit us, and approve. 15 


9 * 
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POETICAL WORKS 


WILLIAM COLLINS, 


" WITH THE LIFE OF THE AUTHQR, 


0 Thou! by Nature taught 
To dreathe her genuine thought 


In numbers warmly pure and tweety strong 
e to thee I cal 
O tister meek of Truth ! 


To my admiring youth 
Thy saber aid and native charms lafuse - 
Tho' taste, tho genius, bless - 
To some divine excess, 
Faint's the cold work till thou inspire the whole---< 
Thou, only thou, cantt raize the meeting g0u-==» \ 
I only seek to find thy temp'rate vale, 
Where oft' my reed might sound | 
To maids and round, 
And all thy sons, O Nature! learn my tale. 
ODE TO SIMPLICITY, 


Dr r.. ˙—2— ͤͤjf A — 


LONDON: 
FRINTED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF J. BELL, 
BRITISH LIBRARY, STRAND, 


ROOKSELLER TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


1787. 


wn, 


; 


| THE 
POETICAL WORKS 
or | 


WILLIAM COLLINS. 


CONTAINING HIS 


BISCELLANIES, » ODES DESCRIPTIVE AND 
ORIENTAL ECLOGUES, ALLEGORICAL, 


&c. &c. &c. 


— — ————————————MAT A _===_ 


Come, Pity! come; by Fancy's aid 

Ev*'n now my thoughts, relenting Maid 

Thy temple*s pride design 

There Picture's toils shall well relate 

How Chance or hard involving Fate 

O' er mortal bliss prevail: 

The buskin'd Muse shall near her stand, 

And, sighing, prompt her tender hand 

With each disastrous tale. 

There let me oft”, retir d by day, 

In dreams of passion melt away, 

Allow d with thee to dwell; 

There waste the mournful of night 
Till, Virgin! thou again 

To hear a British shell. ODE TO PITY. 


LONDON: 


FRINTED FOR J. BELL, BOOXSELLER TO NI8 
ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
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"THE LIFEOF 
WILLIAM COLLINS. | | 


Tar enthusiam of poetry, like that of FS AY 
has frequently a powerful influence on the condu& 
of life, and either throws it into the retreat of uni- 
form obscurity, or marks it with irregularities that 
lead to misery and disquiet. The gifts of imagi- 
nation bring the heaviest task upon the vigilance of 
reason; and to bear those faculties with unerring 
reftitude or inyariable propriety, requires a degree 
of firmness and of cool attention which, doth not 
always attend the higher gifts of the mind. Yet 
difficult as Nature herself seems to have rendered 
tbe task of regularity to Genius, it is the supreme 
consolation of Dulness and of F OSS to . with 


ene 


— n on an imaginary virtue, which 
has its origin in what, is really their disgrace,— 
Let such, if such dare APP1 . the, shrine of 
Collins, withdraw to. a res ul distance, and, 
should they behold the ruins of Hanan. oe. the 
weakness of an exalted mind, let them be taught to 
Jament that Nature ** ** the e % wha works 


imperfect. 
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Of such men of genius as have borne no pub. 
lick character it seldom happens that any memoirs 
can be collected of consequence enough to be re- 
corded by. the biographer. If their lives pass in 
obscurity, they are generally too uniform to en- 
gage our attention; if they cultivate and obtain 
popularity, Enry and Malignity will mingle their 
poison with the draughts of praise; and through 
the industry of those unwearied fiends their repu- 
tation will be so chequered, and their character 30 
much disguised, that it shall become difficult for 
the historian to separate truth from falsehood. 

Of our exalted Poet, whose life, though far from 
_ popular, did not altogether pass in privacy, 

cet with few other accounts than such as the 


| nie of every man will afford, viz. when he was 
dorn, where he was educated, and where he died: 


yet even these simple Memoirs of the Man will not 
be onacceptaple to those who admire the Poet; for 
we never receive pleasure without a desire to be ac- 
quainted with the source from hence it springs; 
a species of curiosity which, as it seems to be To! 
stinctive, was probably given us for the noble end 
of gratitude,” and, finally, to elevate the enquirers 
of the mind to that Fountain, of Perfection from 
which all human excellence is derived. 
Chichester, a city in Sussex, had the honour of 
giving birth to the Author of the following poeins 
about the year 1721. His father, who was A repu- 
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table tradesman in that city *, intended him for the 
service of the church, and with this view, in the 
year 1733, he Was admitted a scholar of that il- 
lustrious seminary of genius and learning, Wins 
chester College, where so many distinguished men 
of letters, so many excellent poets, have received 
their classical education. Here he had the good 
fortune to continue seven years under the eare of 
the very learned Dr. Burton, and at the age of 
nineteen, in the year 1740, he had merit sufficient 
to procure a distinguisbed place in the list of those 
scholars who are elected upon the foundation of 
Winchester to New College in Oxford; but as 
there were then no vacancies in that society, he was 


admitted a Commoner of Queen's College in the 


sanie university, where he continued till July 1741, 
when he. was elected a Demy of Magdalen Col- 
lege. During his residence at Queen's he was at 


or ce distinguished for genius and indolence, his 


exercises, when he could be prevailed upon to write, 
bearing the visible characteristicks of both. This 
remiss and inattentive habit might probably arise, 
in some measure, from disappointment: he had no 


doubt indulged very high ideas of the academical 


mode of education, and when he found Science 
within the fetters of Logic and of Aristotle, it was 
no wonder if he abated of his diligence to seek her 
where the search was attended with artificial per- 


He was a hatter. 
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plexities, and where at last the nee would | gray 
the shadow for the substance. 

While he was at Magdalen College he applied 
hini6elf chiefly to the cultivation of poetry, and 
wrote the Epistle to Sir Thomas Hanmer, and the 
Oriental Eclogues, which in the year 1742 were 
first published under the title of Persian Eclogues. 
The success of these poems was far from being 
equal to their merit; but to A novice in the/pur- 
zuit of fame the least encouragement is sufficient: 
if he dees not at once acquire that reputation to 
which his merit entitles him, he embraces the en- 
comiums of the few, forgives the many, and intends 
to open their eyes to the nriking beauties of Us 
next publication. 

With prospects such as these probably Mr. Col- 
105 indulged his fancy, when in the year 1743 or 
1744, after having taken the degree of a Bachelor 
of Arts, he left the university, and ITE to 
London. 

To a man of onal fortune, a liberal spirit, and 
uncertain dependencies, the metropolis is a 
dangerous place. Mr. Collins had not been ing 
in Town before he became an instance of the trut 
of this observation. His pecuniary resources 
were exhausted, and to restore them by the exer- 
tion of genius and learning, though he wanted not 
the power, he had neither steadiness nor industry. 
His necessities, indeed, sometimes carried him as 


far as a scheme or a titlepage for a book; but 


never finished. 


* Are reden © 
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whether it were the power of Diszipation, or the 
genius of Repose that interfered, he could proceed 
no farther. Several books were projected which 
he was very able to execute, and he became in idea 
an historian, a critick,- and a dramatick poet, by 
turns. At one time he determined to write an his- 
tory of the revival of letters “; at another to trans- 
late and comment upon Aristotle's Poetics ; then 
he turned his thoughts to the drama, and proceeded 


| 50 far me 


with the manager. 
Under this — dissipation he suffered 


the greatest inconveniencies. Day succeeded day 


for the support of which he had made no provi- 
sion, and in which he was to subsist either by the 
long repeated contributions of a friend, or the ge- 
nerosity of a casual acquaintance. Vet indolence 
triumphed at once over want and shame, and 
neither the anxieties of poverty nor the heart - burn - 


ing of dependence had power to animate Resolution 


to Perseverance. 


As there is « degree of depravity into which if 
a man falls he becomes incapable of attending ta 
any of the ordinary means that recall men to virtue, 


so there are some circumstances of indigence 80 


* For this intended work he published . 

+ He undertook a translation of Aristotle's Poetics 
with a large Commentary, and received from th book 
Sellers some mon Ten account of the work, which he 


money he repaid. as 
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extremely degrading that they destroy the inſtueneei 
of shame itself, and most spirits are apt to sink 
under their oppress ion into a zullen and . 
tious despondencte. 

However this might be with regard to Nr. Col- 
lins, we find that in the year 3746 he had spirit 
and resolution enough to publish his Odes De- 
scriptive and Allegorical; but the sale was by no 
means successful: and hence it was that the Au- 
thor, coneeiving a just indignation against a blind 
and tasteless age, burnt the mung , wah 
his own hands, 

Allegorical and abstraed poetry was aboye the 
taste of those times as much-or more than it is of 
the present. It is in the lower walks, the plain and 
practical paths of the Muses only, that the gene- 
_ rality of men can be entertained : the higher efforts 

cf imagination are above their capacity; and it is 
10 wonder, therefore, if the Odes Descriptive _ 
Allegorical met with few admirers. 13 5 

Under these circumstances, so mortifying to eve 
ry just expeation, when neither. his wants were 
relieved nor his reputation extended, he found some 
consolation in changing the scene, and visiting his 
uncle Colonel Martin, who was at that time 
with our army in Flanders, Soon after his arrival 
the Colonel died, and left bim a TP for- 
wne“, 


About two thousand pounds a zum woe he did 
7 i live to erbaust , 
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Here then we should hope to behold him bappys 
possessed of independenee, and removed from every 


scene and every monument of his former misery : 


but Fortune had delayed ber favours till hey were 
not worth receiving His faculties had been so 
long harassed by anxiety, dissipation, and distress, 
that he fell into a nervous disorder, which brought 


with it an unconquerable depression of spirits, and at 


length reduced the ſinest understanding to the most 
deplorable childishness. In the first stages of his 


disorder he attempted te relieve himself by travel, 


and passed into France; but the growing malady 
obliged him to return; and having continued, with 
short intervals“, in this pitiable state till the year 
17 565 he died in the arms of a sister at Chichester. 

Mr. Collins was in stature somewhat above the 
middle size; of a brown complexion, keen expres- 
sive eyes, and a fixed sedate aspect, which from 
intense thinking had contracted an habitual frown. 
His proficiency in letters was greater than could 
have been expected from his years. He was skilled 
in the learned languages, and acquainted with the 
Italian, French, and Spanish. It is observable 
that none of his poems bear the marks of an amo- 
rous disposition, and that he is one of those few 


* It seems to have been in one of these intervals that he 
was visited by an ingenious friend, who tells us he found 
him with a book in his hand; and being asked what it 
was, he answered that “ he had but one book, but that 
was the best. It was the New Testament in English. 


* 


# 

mat” LIFE OF /COLLINS.: 
|| poets who have cailed to Delphi without touching 
at Cythera, The allusions of this kind that ap- 
pear in his Oriental Eclogues were indispensable 
in that species of poetry; and it is very remark- 
able that in his Passions, an Ode for Music, love 
is omitted, though it cbeuld have made u principal 
figure there, „ ＋ ei a 12 2 
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To Miss AURELIA C—=R, 
ON HER WEEPING AT HER SISTER 'S WEDBING®, 


Cask, fair Aurelia! cease te mourn; 


Lament not Hannah's happy state 


Yeu may be happy in your turn, 
And seize the treasure you regrets 


With Love united Hymen stands, 


And softly whispers to your charms, 
«© Meet but your lover in my bands, 


« You'll find your sister in his arms.“ 


AN EPISTLE 
ADDRESSED TO SIR THOMAS HANMER, 
On his Edition of Shakeepeare's Works f. 


Wir x, born to bring the Muses happier days, 
A parriot's hand protects à poet's lays 
While, nurs'd by you, she sers her myrtles bloom 


Green and unwither d o'er his honour'd tomb; 
Excuse her doubts if yet she fears to tell 


What secret transports in her bosom swell i 


6 This was Mr. Collins's first production. | 

4 This poem was written by our Author at the unlver- 
vity about the time when Sir Thomas Hanmer's 
edition of Shakespeare was printed at Oxford. If it has 
not zo much merit as the rest of -bis poettis, it hits all 


B iy 
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With conscious awe she hears the critick's fame, 
And blushing hides her wreath at Shakespeare's 
Hard was the lot those injur'd strains endur'd, [name. 
Unown'd by Science, and by years obscur d; 10 
Fair Fancy wept; and echoing sighs confest 
A fix'd des pair in every tuneful breast. 
Not with more grief th' afflicted swains appear 
When wint'ry winds deform the plenteous year; 
When ling' ring frosts the ruin'd seats invade 13 
Where Peace resorted and the Graces play d. 
Each rising art by just gradation moves; 
Toil builds on toil, and age on age improves: 
The Muse alone unequal dealt her rage, 
And grac'd with noblest pomp her earliest stage: 20 
Presery'd thro' time the speaking scenes im 
Each changeful wish of Phædra's tortur'd 
Or paint the curse that mark d the Thebap's reignꝰ, 
A bed incestuous, and a father slain: 
With kind concern our pitying eyes o'erflow, 25 
Trace the sad tale, and own another's woe. 
To Rome remoy' d, with wit secure to please, 
The Comic Sisters kept their native ease. 
With jealous fear declining Greece beheld | F 
Her own Menander's art almost excell'd: 39 
But every Muse essay d to raise in vain 7 
Some labour'd rival of her tragick strain: 


more than the subject deserves. The 3 is eas 
and genteel, and the allusions always poetical. The cha- 
racter of the Poet Fletcher, in nn, is FO dab 
:drawn in this Epistle. 270 

The Oedipus of Sophocles. 
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Ilyssus' laurels, tho' transferr'd with toil, soil. 

Droop'd their fair leaves, nor knew th' unfriendly 
As Arts expir'd resistless Dulness rose; 35 

Goths,Priests, or Vandals—all were Learning's foes, 

Till Julius * first recall'd each exil'd maid, 

And Cosmo own'd them in th* Etrurian shade: 

Then deeply. skill'd in love's-engaging theme, 

The soft Provencial pass d to Arno's stream: 40 

With graceful ease the wanton lyre he strung, 

Sweet flow d the lays but love was all he sung : 

The gay description could not fail to move, 

For, led by Nature, all are friends to love. 

But Heav'n, till various in its works, decreed 43 

Ihe perfect boast of time should last succeed. 

The beauteous union must appear: at length 

Of Tuscan fancy and Athenian strength; 

One greater Muse Eliza's reign adorn, 

And even a Shakespeare to her fame be born! 30 
Vet, -ah!-80 bright her morning's opening ray, 

In vain our Britain hop'd an equal day! 

No second growth the Western W | 

At once exhausted with too rich a year. 

Too nicely Johnson knew the critics party 85 

Nature in him was almost lost in art. 

Of softer mould the gentle Fletcher came, 

The next in order, as the next in name: 5 

With pleas'd attention midst his scenes we find 

Each glowing thought that warms the female mind; 
* Julius II. the immediate predeceor of Leo R. 
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The lover's wishes, and the virgin's fear. 

His every strain the Smiles and Graces own “, 
But stronger Shakespeare felt for man alone: + 
Drawn by his pen, our ruder passions stand 6g 
Th' unrivall'd. picture of his early hand, 

With gradual steps and slow, exacter France 
Saw Art's fair Empire o'er her shores advance; 
By length of toil a bright perfection knew, 
Correctly bold, and just in all she drewz 70 
Till late Corneille, with Lucan's 1 spirit fir d, 
Breath'd the free strain, as Rome and he inspir'd; 
And classick judgment gain'd to sweet Racine 
The temp'rate strength of Maro's chaster line. 
But wilder far the British laurel spread, 75 
And wreaths less artful crown our poet's head; 
Yet he alone to every scene could give 

Th' historian's truth, and bid the manners live. 
Wak'd at his call I view, with glad surprise, 
Majestic forms of mighty monarchs rise. 80 
There Henry's trumpets spread their loud alarms, 
And laurell'd Conquest waits her hero's arms! 
Here gentler Edward claims a pitying sigh, 
Scarce born to honours, and so soon to die 


+ About the time of Shakespeare the poet Hardy was 
In great repute in France. He wrote, according to Fon- 


applied themselves in general to the correct improvement 


* 


of dur own country, Johnson excepted. 
1 The favourite author of the elder Corneille. 


Each melting sigh and every tender tear; 6t 


® Their characters are thus distinguished by Mr.Dtyderl. | 


tenelle, six hundred plays. The r 17 after him 
of the stage, which was almost totally disregarded by those 
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MISCELLANIES. 17 


Vet shall thy throne, unhappy Infant! Jug 8 
No beam of comfort to the guilty king: 
The time shall come when Glo'ster's heart chall 
In life's last hours with horrour of the deed; [ bleed 
When dreary visions shall at last present 
Thy vengeful image in the midnight tent: 90 
Thy hand, unseen the secret death shall bear I spear. 
Blunt the weak sword, and break th' oppressivt 
Where er we turn, by Fancy wm e; 
Some sweet illusion of the cheated mind: 
Oft', wild.of wing, she calls the soul to rave 33 
With humbler Nature in the rural gro e, 
Where swains contented own the quiet scene, 1 
And twilight Fairies tread the circled green 
Dress*d by her hand the woods and vallies miles 
And Spring diffusive decks th' enchanted wed 
O, more than all in powerful genius blest, - 
Come, take thine empire o'er a willing breast l 
Whate'er the wounds this youthful heart shall fe, 
Thy songs support me, and thy morals. heal! 
There every thought tlie poet's — — 
There native mus iek dwells in all the lays. 106 
O, might some verse with happiest skill pei | 
Expressive Picture to adopt thine aid! NL 
Whatwondrousdraughts might rise from every page ! 
What other Raphacls charm a distant age! 110 
Methinks ev'n now I view some free design, 


Where breathing Nature lives in every line; 


Tempus erit Turno, 1 magno cum AE emptum 
Intactum — &c. 
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Chaste and subdu'd the modest lights decay, 
Steal into shades, and mildly melt away. 
And see! where Antony“, in tears approv prov'd,. 8 
Guards the pale relicks of the chief he lov'd : 116 
O' er the cold corse the warrior seems to bend, 
Deep sunk in grief, and mourns his murder afriend! 
Still as they press he calls on all around, 
Lifts the torn robe, and points the vieaiog wound! 
But who is he whose brows exalted bear 121 
A wrath impatient, and a fiercer air Þ? | | 
Awake to all that injur'd worth can feel, 
On his own Rome he turns th avenging steel. 


Vet shall not War's insatiate fury fall AS | 


(So Heaven ordains it) on the destin'd yall, 
See the fond mother midst the plaintive train 


Hung on his knees, and prostrate on the plain | 


Touch'd to the soul, in vain he strives to hide 
The son's affection in the Raman's pride . 130 
O'er all the man conflicting pass ions rise, 


Rage grasps the sword, while Pity melts the eyes! : 


+ Thus, gen' rous Critick ! as thy bard inspires 
The sister Arts shall nurse their drooping fires; | 
Each from his scenes her stores alternate bring, 135 
Blend the fair tints, or wake the vocal string: 


Those Sibyl-leaves, the sport of every wind, 
(For poets ever were a careless kind) | 


* See the Tragedy of Julius Cætar. 


+ Coriolanus. See Mr. Spencer . Dialogue on the 


dyssey. 


if 


| 


 MISCELLANIES, 19 
By thee dispos d no farther toil demand, 139 
But, just to Nature, own thy forming band. [known. 
So spread o'er Greece th harmonious whole un- 
Ev'n Homer's numbers charm'd by parts alone: 
Their own Ulysses scarce had wander d more, 
By winds and waters cast on every shore; 144 
When, rais'd by Fate, 'some former Hanmer join'd 
Each beauttous image of the boundless mind, 
And bade, like thee, his Athens ever claim | 
A fond alliance with the poet's name. 148 


DIRGE IN CYMBELINE *, 

Sung by Guiderus and Arwiragus over Fidele, 

85 Supposed to be dead. | 
To fair Fidele's grassy tomb _ 

Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom 
And rifle all the breathing spring. 4 

* Mr, Collins had skill to complain : of that mournful 
melody and those tender images which are the distinguish- 
ing excellencies of such pieces as bewail departed friendship 
or beauty he was an almost unequalled master, He knew 
perfectly to exhibit such circumstances, peculiar to the ob- 
feet, as awaken the influences of pity; and while, from 

is own great sensibility, he felt what he wrote, he na- 
turally addressed himself to the feelings of others. 

To read such lines as the following, all beautiful and ten- 
ger as they are, without corresponding emotions of pity, 
ia surely impossible; | 

Ine tender thought og thee shall dwel}; 

Zach lonely scene shall thee restore, 

For these the tear be duly med; 
Belov'd till life can charm no 

And mourn d u Fity's def be Ce „ 
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No wailing ghost shall dare appear 

To vex with shrieks this quiet grove, 

But shepherd-lads assemble here, | 

And melting virgins own their love. : X28 


No wither'd witch shall here be seen, 

No goblins lead their nightly crew z ; 

The female fays shall haunt the green, 3 
And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 12 


The red- breast oft' at evening hours 

Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss and gather'd flow'rs | 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 16 


When howling winds and beating rain 

In tempests shake the sylvan cell, 

Or 'midst the chase, on every plain 

The tender thought on thee shall dwell 20 


Each lonely scene shall thee restore, 
For thee the tear be duly shed; | 
Belov'd till life can charm no more, 
And mourn'd till Pity's self be dead. 


VERSES 
Written on a Paper which contained a pigce of 22 


Vr curious hands that, hid from vulgar eyes, 
By search profane shall find this hallow'd Cake, 
With virtue's awe forbear the sacred ac 

Nor dare a theft for love and pity's sake! 4 
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This precious relick, form'd by magick pow'r, 
Beneath the Shepherd” s haunted pillow laid, 

Was meant by Love to charm the silent hour, 
The secret present of a matehless mad. 8 


The Cyprian queen at Hymen's fond request 
Each nice ingredient chose with happiest art; 
Fears, sighs, and wishes of th" enamour d breast, 
And pains chat please, are mix d in every part. 12 
With rosy hand the spicy fruit she brought 

From Paphian hills and fair Cythera's isle, 
And temper'd sweet with these the melting thought, 
The kiss ambrosial, and the yielding smile. 16 


Ambiguous looks, that scorn and yet relent, 
Denials mild; and firm unalter' d truth, 
ReluQtant pride, and am'rous faint consent, 
And meeting ardours, and exulting youth, 20 
Sleep, wayward God! hath sworn while these remain 
With flatt' ring dreams to dry his nightly tear, 
a_ cheerful Hope, so oft” invok'd in vain, - 
ith Fairy songs shall sooth his pensive ear. 24 

If, bound by vows to Friendship's gentle side, 
And, fond of soul, thou hop'st an equal grace; 
If youth or maid thy j joys and griefs divide, 

O, much entreated, leave this fatal place! 28 
Sweet Peace, who long hath shun'd my plaintiveday, 
Consents at length to bring me short delight; 
Thy careless steps may scare her doves away, 
And Grief with raven note usurp the night. 32 

| | c 
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ON THE ORIENTAL ECLOGUES.. 


Taz, E genius of the Pastoral, as Nu as sf e every other 


res pectable species of poetry, had its origin in the 
East, and from thence was transplanted by the Mu- 
ses of Greece; but whether from the continent of the 
Lesser Asia, or from Egypt, which about tlie era of 
the Grecian Pastoral was the hospitable nurse of let- 
ters, it is not easy to determine. From the subiects 
and the manner of Theocritus one would incline to 
the latter opinion, while the mer of Bion is in  fa- 
vour of the former. . 

However, though it should still remain a doubt 
through what channel the Pastoral travelled west- 
ward, there is not the least shadow of uncertainty 
concerning its oriental origin. 

In those ages which guided by sacred chronology, 
from a comparative view of time we call the Early 
Ages, it appears from the most authentick historians 
that the chiefs of the people employed themselves in 
rural exercises, and that astronomers and legislators 


were at the same time shepherds. Thus Strabo in- 


forms us that the history of the creation was com- 
municated to the er by a Chaldean . 


herd. 
From these circumstances it is evident not only 


that such shepherds were capable of all the dignity 


are the 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE BCLOUUES., 23 
and elegance peeuliar to but that whatever 
poetry they attempted would be of the Pastoral 
kind, would take its subjects from those scenes of 
rural simplicity i in-which they were conversant, and, 
as it was tlie offspring of Harmony and Nature, 
would 2 the powers it derived from the for- 
mer to eee e e A c 
latte. i 

Accordingly we fd that the most t kvclent poems 
treat of agriculture, astronomy, and other objects 


within the rural and natural systems. 


What constitutes the difference between the Geor- 
gic and the Pastoral ĩs love, and the colloquial or dra- 
matick form of domposition peculiar to the latter 
this form of composition is sometimes dispensed 
with, and love and tural imagery alone are thought 
Sufficient to distinguishi the Pastoral. The tender 
passion, however, seems to be essential to this spe- 


cies of poetry, and is hardly ever excluded from 


those pieces that were intended to come under this 
denomination: even in those eclogues of the Amce- 
bean kind, whose only purport is a trial of skill be- 
tween contending” shepherds, love has its usual 
share, and the praises of their respective mistresses 
general cubjects of the competitorsz. 

It is to be lamented that'scarce any oriental com- 
positions of this kind have survived the ravages of 
Ignorance, Tyranny, and Time: we cannot doubt 
that many such have been extant, possibly as far 
down as that fatal period, never to be mentioned 

Ce ij 
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in the world of letters without horrour, when the 
glorious monuments of buman ingenuity Fabel 
in the ashes of the Alexandrian library. 

Those ingenious Greeks, whon te pa- 
rents of Pastoral poetry, were probably no more than 
imitators. of imitators, that derived their harmony 
from higher and remoter sources; and kindled their 


poetical fires at those then unextinguished lamps 


which burned within the tombs of oriental genius. 
It is evident that Homer has ayailed himself of 
those magnificent images and descriptions 80 fre- 
quently to be met with in the books of the Old Tes- 
tament; and why may not Thederitus, Moschus, 
and Bion, have found their archety pes in other east- 
ern writers whose names have perished with their 
works? yet though it may not be illiberal to admit 
such a supposition, it would certainly be invidious to 
conclude, what the malignity of cavillers alone could 
suggest with regard to Homer, that they destroyed 
the sources from which they borrowed, and, as it is 
fabled of the young of the n drained their = 


porters to death. ; 156 
As the Septuagint Cds the Old Tens | 
ment was performed at the request, and under the 


patronage, of Ptolemy Philadelphus, it were vat. 
be wondered if Thegeritus;; who was entertained at 
that prince's court, had borrowed some part of - hjs 
Pastoral imagery from the poetical passages of those 
books. —I. think it can bardly be doubted that the 
Sicilian wy had in his eye cettain express ions of 
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the prophet Tana: when he weote the. om oth 


lines; 


Nor ia. u Pep beer, _ 3 — 
"A 0s KN rapucs®- er apuuFers KOCH” | 
Iarræ & nana 77, x & ππτν% byvas v5.04 
A ros uuns d Nett e 4h 
Let vexing brambles the blue violet bear, | 
On the rude thoru Narcissus dress his hair— 5 
All, all revers d The pine with pears be crown'd, 
And the bold deer shall drag the trembling hound. 
The cause, indeed, of these phenomena is very 
different in the Geek from what it is in the He- 
brew poet; the former employing them' on the 
death, the latter on the birth, of an important per- 
son; but the marks of imitation Are nevertheless 
obvious. 4 
It might however be expected, that if Theocritus 
had bore at all from the sacred writers, the 
celebrated Pastoral epithalamium of Solomon, 80 
much within his own walk of poetry, would not 
certainly have escaped his notice. His epithalamium 
on the marria age of Helena, moreover, gave him an 
open field for imitation ; therefore if he has any ob- 
ligations to the royal bard we may expect to find 
them there. The very opening of the Poem is in the 
spirit of the Hebrew song; ; 


OuTw S feng xaTdpal;, 0 pub e's —— 
The colour of imitation is 2 in the fol- 


lowing passage; 
C üj 
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Aug dv, tax H- @poowiror, 
ori 174 ct, As Uno tcp Xxifitvog averrog® 
Ns xa @ xv, Dera Recpzener er dbu, 
IItenpn, Aw. ar c EPE RY 1495 gaps 


H nomy nuraficoog, n appgts Oran ig. 


This description of Helen is infinitely above the 
style and figure of the Sicilian Pastoral“ She is 
<« like the rising of the golden morning when the 
night depanteth, and when the winter is over and 
« gone. She resembleth the cypress in the garden, 


« the horse in the chariots of Thessaly.“ These 
figures plainly declare their origin; and others, 


equally imitative, might be pointed out in the same 


© 4 4 


This beautiful and luxuriant marriage Pastoral of 
Solomon is the only perfect form of the oriental 
eclogue that has surviyed' the ruins of. time; a hap- 


12 1 


piness for which it is probably m re indebted to its 
sacred character than to its intrinsick merit; not that 
it is by any means destitute of poetical excellence: 
like all the eastern poetry, it ig bold, wild, and un- 
connected in its figures, allusiona, and parts, and 
has all that graceful and magnificent daring which 
characterizes its metaphorical and comparative in 
SerYo teen ig 1477 
In consequence of these peculiarities, 80 ill adapt - 
ed to the frigid genius of the north; Mr. Collins 
could make but little use of it as a precedent for 
his Oriental Eclogues; and even in bis third 
2 | 
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eclogue, where. the subject is of a similar nature; 
he has chosen rather to follow the mode of the Dos 
rick and the Latin Pastoral. 

The scenery and. subjects, then, i the following 
Eclogues alone are oriental; the style and calour- 
ing are purely European; and for this reason the 
Author's preface, in which he intimates that he had 
the originals from à merchant who traded to the 
east, is omitted, as being now altogether superfluous. 

With regard to. the merit of these Eclogues, it 
may justly be asserted that in $implicity of de- 
scription and expression, in delicacy and softness 
of numbers, and i in natural and unaffected tender 
ness, they are not to be equalled by any thing of 
the Pastoral kind 1 in the Epglion nguage. | 


ECLOGUE L 


Tunis * which is — Selim; yay The 
Shepherd's Moral, as there is nothing dramatick. in 
the subject, may be thought the least entertaining 
of the four; but it is by no means the least valu- 


able. The, moral precepts. which the intelligent 


Shepherd. delivers to his fellow-$wains, and the 
virgins their companions, are such as would in- 
fallibly promote the happiness of the Pastoral life. 

In impersonating the private Virtues, the Poet 
has observed great propriety, and has formed their 
genealogy with the most perfect judgment, when 
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he represents them as _ nene of ee n 
Wisdom. 
The characteristicks of Modesty and Chantty are 
extremely happy and peinturegque; 
Come thou 7 whose thoughts as umfid tel are clear; 
To lead the train, sweet Modes a + ao | 
With thee be Chastity, of all ; ** 5 cd 


| Distrusting all, a wise, zuspicious maid; 
Cold is her breast, —— flowers that al the dew, 


A silken veil conceals her from the view. 
= he two similies borrowed from rural objects are 
not only much in character, but perfectly natural 


and expressiye. There is, notwithstanding, this 


defect in the former, that it wants a peculiar pro- 
priety; for purity of thought may as well be ap- 


plied to Chastity as to Modesty; and from this in- 


stance, as well as from a thousand more, we may 
see the necessity of distinguighing, in characteris- 
tick ; poetry, eyery object by. TE _ Sirius | 
culiarly its own. 

It carinot be objected to this leg . it wants 
both those essential criteria of the Pastoral, „ love 
and the drama; for though it partakes not of the 
latter, the foes still retains /an interest in it, and 
that tob very material, as it professedly consults the 


virtue and happiness of the lover, Wy it ne 


as $5. 


what are the qualities | 5 
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and 


sans have a touching influence on the imagination, 


red for the elegance and beauty of the- poetical 
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 ECLOGUE II. 


ALL the advantages that any species of poetry can 
dcrive from the novelty of the subject and scenery 
this eclogue possesses. The rout of a camel- dri- 
ver is a scenę that scarce could exist in the imagi- 
nation of an European, and of its attendant dis- 
tresses he could have no idea. These are very 
happily and minutely painted by our descriptive 
Poet. What sublime simplicity of expression | what 
nervous plainness in the opening of the poem ! | 

In silent horrour o'er the boundless waste 

The driver Hassan with his camels past. a7 
The magick pencil of the Poet brings the whole 
scene before us at onee, as it were by enchantment, 
and in this single couplet we feel all the effe& that 
arises from the terrible wildness of a region unen- 
livened by the habitations of men. The verses that 
describe so minutely the camel- drivers little provi- 


and prepare the reader to enter more feelingly into 
his future apprehensions of distress; | 


Bethink thee, Hassan! where shall Thirst 9 | 
When fails this cruise, his unrelenting rage?. 


It is difacylt to say whether his apostrophe to the 
mute companions of his tails is mere to be admi- 


imagery, or. for the tenderness and humanity of the 
Sentiment, He wha can read. it without being affect- 
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ed, will do his heart no injustice if he concludes it 
to be destitute of sensibility 


Ye mute Companions of my toils, that wel | 
In all my griefs a more than equal shars! ,; , , 
Here, where no springs in murmurs break aways, 
Or moss-crown'd fountains mitigate the day, 


- E's XP 
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In vain ye hope the green delights to know © | 
Which plains more blest or verdant vales bestow;/// 
- Here rocks alone and tasteless sands are found, 
And faint and sickly winds for ever howl around. 1 


Yet in these beautiful lines there is 'olight err 
which writers of the greatest genius very frequently 
fall into.—lt will be needless to obsęrve to the ac- 
curate reader, that in the fifth and sixth verses there 
is a verbal pleonasm where the Poet peaks of the 
green delights of werdant vales. There is an over- 
Sight of the same kind in The GM Ks an * 
where the Poet says P 
| == Seine's blue nymphs tele XA Ha 
In wwatchet weed 1 A nn 


This fault i is indeed a common one, Par to a thier 


of taste it is nevertheless disgustful; and it ĩs men- 
tioned here as the error of a man of genius and judg- 
ment, that men of genius and fates may guard 
against it. 

Mr. Collins speaks like a true poet, as well in 


sentiment as expression, when, with cs. to 'the | 


thirst of wealth, he says, 


Why heed we not, while hed we haste along, 
The gentle voice of Peace, or Pleasure's song? 
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Or wherefore think the flow'ry mountain's side, 
The fountain's murmurs, and the valley's pride; 
Why think we these less pleasing to behold 
Than dreary deserts, if they lead to gold? 


But however just these sentiments may appear to 
those who have not revolted from nature and sim- 
plicity, had the Author proclaimed them in Lom- 
bard-street or Cheapside he would not have been 
complimented with the understanding of the bell- 
man. — A striking proof that our own particular 
ideas of happiness regulate our opinions Gorlcerning 
the sense and wisdom of others 

It is impossible to take leave of this most beau- 
tiful eclogue without paying the tribute of admira- 
tion so justly due to the following nervous lines; 


What if the lion in his rage I meet 

Ofc in the dust I view his printed feet ; 

And fearful oft”, when Day's declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner Night; 

By hunger rouz'd he scours the groaning plain, 
Gaunt wolves and sullen tigers in his train; 
Before them Death with shrieks directs their way, 
Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 


This, amongst many other passages to be met with 
in the writings of Collins, shews that his genius 
was perfectly capable of the grand and magnificent 
in description, notwithstanding what a learned wri- 
ter has advanced to the contrary. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, could be more greatly conceived, or more 


D 
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adequately expressed, than the i image in the last 
couplet. 

That deception, sometimes used in rhetarick and 
poetry, which presents us with an object or senti- 
ment contrary to what we expected, is —_ intro- 
duced to the greatest advantage; 


Farewell the youth whom sighs could not detain, 
Whom Zara's breaking heart implor'd in vain | 
Yet as thou go'st may every blast arise 
Weak and unfelt as these rejected Sighs! _ 

But this, perhaps, is rather an artificial prottiness 


than a real or natural beauty. 


ECLOGUE III. 


Tun AT innocence and native simplicity of manners 
which, in the first eclogue, was allowed to consti- 
tute the happiness of love, is here beautifully de- 
scribed in its effects. The Sultan of Persia marries 
a Georgian shepherdess, and finds in her embraces 
that genuine felicity which unperverted nature 
alone can bestow. The most natural and beautiful 
parts of this eclogue are those where the fair Sul- 
tana refers with so much pleasure to her Pastoral 
amusements, and those scenes of happy innocence 
in which she had passed her early years; 286-2 7 


? 


larly when, upon her first departure, 


Oft as she went she backward turn'd het view. 
And bade that crook and bleating flock adieu. 


This picture of amiable simplicity reminds one of 


nti- 
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that passage where Proserpine, chen carried off by 
Pluto, regrets the loss of the * * gut boen | 


gathering; | 


Collecti flores tunicis 28 remissis : 
Tantaque simplicitas puerilibus adfuit annis, 
Hæc quoque virgineum movit jactura dolorem. 


ECLOGUE V. 


Tux beautiful but unfortunate country where the 
scene of this pathetick eclogue is laid had been re- 
cently torn in pieces by the depredations of its savage 
neighbours, when Mr. Collins so affectingly de- 
scribed its misfortunes, This ingenious man had not 
only a pencil to pourtray but a heart to feel for the mi- 
series of mankind; and it is with the utmost ten- 
derness and humanity he enters into the narrative 
of Circassia's ruin, while he realizes the scene, and 
brings the present drama before us. Of every cir- 
cumstance that could possibly contribute to the 
tender effect this Pastoral was designed to produce 
the Poet has availed himself with the utmost art 
and address. Thus he prepares the heart to pity 
the distresses of Circassia, by representing it as the 
scene of the happiest love; | 


In fair Circassia, where, to love inclin'd, 
Fach swain was blest, for every maid was kind. 


To give the circumstances of the dialogue a more 


affecting solemnity, he makes the time midnight, 
and describes the two shepherds in the rey aft of 
D 
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flight from the destruction chat ings Am — 
country; 

Sad o'er the dews two brother 1 fled, | 
Where wild'ring Fear and desp'rate Sorrow led, 
There is beauty and propriety in the epithet awild 
ring, which strikes us more forcibly the more we 


consider it. 


The opening of the dialogue is equally happy, 
natural, and unaffected, when one of the shepherds, 
weary and overcome with the fatigue of flight, calls 
upon his 'companion to review the length 4 way 
they had passed. This is certainly painting from 
nature, and the thoughts, however obvious, or des- 
titute of refinement, are perfectly in character. Zut 
as the closest pursuit of nature is the surest way 
to excellence in general, and to sublimity in parti- 
cular, in poetical description, so we find that this 
simple suggestion of the Shepherd i is not unattend- 
ed with magnificence: there is grandeur and Varie- 
ty in the landscape he describes; f 

And first review that long - extended plain, 

And yon' wide groves, already att with pain; 

Von' ragged cliff, whose dang'rous path we try . 

And last this lofty mountain's weary s dde. 
There is, in imitative harmony, an act of express 
ing a slow and difficult movement by adding to 
the usual number of pauses in a verse. This is ob- 
ser vable in the line that n che ascent of the 
mountain; 


And lact I this ty oma SY 
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Here we find the number of pauses, or musical 
bars, which in an beroie verse is nen two, 
increased to three. 

The liquid melody and the numerous 8weetness 
of expression in the following eee lines is al- 
most inimitably beautiful; 


Sweet to the sight is Zabran's flow'ry plain, 7 

And once Mu nymphs and shepherds lov'd.in vain. 

No more t rgins shall delight to rove 12 

By Sargis' ma ty of 
On Tarkie's mountain catch the cooling gale, 1 

Or breathe the sweets of Aly's flow ry vale. 


n in this delightful landscape there is an 


obvious fault; there is no distinction between the 
plain of Zabran and the vale of Aly; they are both 
flowery, and consequently undiversified. This could 
not proceed from the Poet's want of judgment, but 
from inattention: it had not occurred to him that he 
had employed the epithet toad ry twice within so 
short a compass; an oversight which those who 
are accustomed to poetical, or indeed to any other 
species of composition, know to be very possible. 

Nothing can be more beautifully conceived, or 
more pathetically expressed, than the shepherd's ap- 
prehensions for his fair countrywomen, exposed to 
the ravages of the invaders; 


In vain Circassia boasts her spicy groves, 

For ever fam'd for pure and happy loves; 

In vain she boasts her fairest of the fair, 

Their eyes“ blue languish, and their golden hair; 
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Those eyes in tears their fruitless grief shall send 45 
Those hairs the Tartar's cruel hand shall rend. 

There is certainly some very powerful charm in 

the liquid melody of sounds. The editor of these 

poems could never read or hear the following verse 

repeated without a degree of n otherwise en- 

tirely unaccountablez, _. hs on, 
Their eyes' blue Ianguitbh, and their golden bair. 

Such are the Oriental Eclogues, which we leave 

with the same kind of anxious pleasure we 7 

a temporary parting with a beloved tend. 


he 
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SELIM on 'THB- SHEPHERD) s ; MORAL, 


Soon 4 Pally near Bagdat. Tas The Meraing 


Ye Persian Maids! attend your poet $ lays, T 
And hear how shepherds pass their golden days. 
Not all are blest whom Fortune's hand sustains 
With wealth in courta, nor all that haunt the plains: 
Well may your hearts believe the truths I tell; 5 
Tis virtue makes the bliss here er we . 
Thus Selim sung, by sacred truth inspir 

Nor praise but such as truth bestow” d N 
Wise in himself, his meaning songs convey d 
Informing morals to the shepherd-maid, 10 


Or taught the swains that surest bliss to find, 


What groves nor streams bestowr, a virtuous mind. 

When sweet, and blushing like a virgin bride, 
The radiant Morn resum'd her orient pride; 
When wanton gales along the vallies play, 15 
Breathe on each flow r, and bear their sweets away, 
By Tigris“ wand' ring waves he sat and sung, 
This useful lesson for the fair and young. 

<« Ve Persian Dames | he said, to you belong, 
« Well may they please l the morals of my song: 20 


D iy 
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No fairer maids, I trust, than you are found, 
“ Grac'd with soft arts, the peopled world ardund! 


« The Morn that lights you, to your loves supplies 


« Each gentler ray, delicious to your eyes: 
« For you those flowers her fragrant hands bestow, 


And yours the love that Kings delight to know : 26 


cc Yet think not these, all beauttous'as they are, 


cc The best kind bless ings Heav'n can grant the fair. 


« Who trust alone in beauty's feeble ray, 
«© Boast but the worth Bassora's pearls display; 9 


« Drawn from the deep we own their surface bi 95 | 


« But, dark within, they drink no lustrous lig 3 


« Such are the maids, and such tfie "Chitnas' they 


t© By sense unaided, or to virtue lost. Fboast, 


cc Self- flatt'ring Sex! your hearts believe in vain 35 


« That Love shall blind when once he fires the 
% Or hope a lover by your' Faults to win, lewain; 


« As spots on ermine beautify the skin. 7 
« Who. seeks secure to rule, be first her care R 
i Each softer virtue that adorns the fair: 40 


0 Each tender passion man delights to find, 
«The loy'd perfections of a female mind. [reign; 
% Bless'd were the days when Wisdom held her 
« And shepherds sought her on the silent plain; 
&« With Truth she wedded in the secret grove, 4 
Immortal Truth! and daughters bless d their love. 
6 O haste, fair Maids! ye Virtues! come away, 
te Sweet Peace and Plenty lead you on your way! 


„The balmy shrub for you shall love our shore, 


« By Ind excell'd or Araby no more. 50 


(I 
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« Lost · to our fields, for so the Fates N . 
The dear deserters shall return again. — 
Come thou, Whose thoughts as limpid springs are 
« To lead the train, sweet Modesty] appear: ¶clear; 
« Here make thy court amidst our rural scene, 5 5 
« And shepherd-girls shall own'thee for dheir queen. 
“ With kher be Chastity, of all afraid, © © 

« Distrusting all, a wise, suspicious maid; ' | 

„But man the most - not more the mountain doe 
« Holds the swift faulcon for her deadly foe. 60 
« Cold is her breast, like flows. that drink the _ 
« A silken veil conceals her from the view. 

«© No wild desires amidst thy. train be known, * 

« But Faith; whose heart is fix d on one alone; 

* Desponding Meekness, with her downcast 2 * 


(é And friendly Pity, full of tender signs; 


And Love the last: by these your hearts 3 ; 
& These are the Virtues that must lead to love. 
Thus sung the swain, and ancient n 
The maids of Bagdat verify d the lay. 1 

Dear to the plains, the Virtues came along, 5:5 
The r ee and geln nt his 50ng. 


1 © ECLOGUE II. 
HASSAN 3 ox, THE CAMEL-DRIVER. 
Scene, The Desert. Time, Mid- day. 


Is silent horrour o'er the boundless waste 


The driver Hassan with his camels past; 
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One cruise of water on his back he bors, 
And his light serip contain d a scanty n „ 
A fan of painted feathers in his band, 11 „ 3 
To guard his shaded face from corching t. ; 
The $ultry sun had gain'd the middle kN >: 
And not a tree and nat an herb was Might 3 v4 45 
The beasts with pain their dusty way pursung, 
Shrill rpar'd- the winds, and dreary was the Fiend 3. 10 


With desp'rate sorrow wild, th affrighted' man 


Thrice sig d, thrice struck his breast, and thus be -· 
ic gad was the hour, and luck less was the day, ganz 
«© When first from Schiraz walls I bent m way 
« Ah! little thought J of the blasting wine, 23 
c The thirst ar pinching hunger that I find! + 
« Bethink thee, Hassan ! where shall Fbiretasaa er 
C When fails this cruise, his unrelenting raget 


Soon shall this scrip its precious load resin 


«© Then what but tears and hunger shall be thine? 

« Ye mute Companions of my toils, that hear 21 
© In all my griefs a more than equal share! 
0 Here, where no springs in murmurs break away, 


% Or moss-crown'd fountains mitigate the da, 


& In vain ye hope the green delights to know 25 


« Which plains more bless'd or verdant vales bestow 


% Here rocks alone and tasteless sands are found, 

« And faint and sickly winds for ever bowl aud. 

« Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 

«© When first from Schiraz' walls I bent my way! 30 
0 Curg'd be the gold and silver which persuade 

c Weak men to follow far fatiguing trade 
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The lily peace outshines the silver store, 

« And life is dearer than the golden ore; 

« Yet money tempts us o' er the desert brown ' 35 
« To ev'ry distant mart and wealthy toẽ nn 
« Full-oft* we tempt the land, and oft* the sea; 
“And are we only yet repaid by thee?? 

« Ah! why was ruin 80 attractive made, | 
Or why fond man 80 easily betray'd? 40 
« Why heed we not, while mad we has te along, 
The gentle vice of Peace, or Pleasure's song? 
© Or wherefore think the flow'ry mountain's side, 
1 The fuuntain's murmurs, and the valley's pride; 
«© Why think we these less pleasing to behold 4 5 
“Than dreary deserts, if they lead to gold? 

« Sad vas the hour, and luckless was the day; | 
« When first from Schiraz walls I bent my way! 
«© O-ceage, my Fears All frantick as I go, 
te When thought᷑ creates unnumber'd scenes of woe, 
« What if the lion in his rage I meet. — 51 
« Oftꝰ in the dust I vie his printed feet; 

« And fearful oft', when Day's declining light 
« Yields:her pale empire to the mourner Night, 
“ By hunger rous d he scours the groaning plain, 55 


Gaunt wolves and sullen tigers in his train; 


“ Before them Death with shrieks directs their way, 

« Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 

« '$ad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 

When first from Schiraz* walls I bent my way! 
At that dead hour the silent asp shall creep, 61 

&« If aught of rest I find, upon my sleep; 
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6 Or some swoln serpent twist his $eales around, 
And wake to anguish with a burning wound. 
“ Thrice happy they, the wise contented poor, 65 
“From lust of wealth and dread of death secure 
« They tempt no deserts, and no griefs they find; 
e Peace rules the day where reason rules the mind. 
e Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
6 When first from Schiraz walls Ibent my wayl 70 
O, hapless Youth! for she thy love hath won, 
«© The tender Zara! will be most undone. IL maid, 
« Big swell' d my heart, and own'd the e 
«© When fast she droppꝰ d her tears, as thus ae said: 
Farewell the youth whom sighs could not detain, 73 
« Whom Zara's breaking heart implor'd in cara 
“ Yet as thou go'st, may every blast arise 
«© Weak and unfelt as these rejected 8ighsz 
c“ Safe 0'er the wild no perils may at thou sec, 
No griefs endure, nor weep, faleo Tout . A 
„ O! let me safely to the fair return, 81 
« Say with a kiss she must not, shall not, anner 
« O! let me teach my heart to lose its fears, 
« Recall'd by Wisdom's voice and Zara's. tears." 
He said, and call'd on Heay'n to bless the 4 
When back to Schiraz walls he bent his way. 36 


* 
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ECLOGUE III. 
 ABRAj ok, THE GEORGIAN SULTANA, 


Scene, A Forest. Time, The Evening. 


I Georgia's land, where Tefflis towers are seen 
In distant view along the level green, 
While ey*ning dews enrich the glitt' ring glade 
And the tall forests cast a longer shade, | 
What. time tis sweet o'er fields of rice to tray, 85 
Or scent the breathing maize at setting day, 
Amidst the maids of Zagen's peaceful grove 
Emyra sung the pleasing cares of love. 
Of Abra first began the tender strain, 
Who led her youth with flocks upon the plain: 10 
At morn she came those willing flocks to lead 
Where lilies rear them in th' watry mead; 
From early dawn the live-long hours she told, 
Till late at silent eve dhe penn'd the fold. 
Deep in the grove, beneath the secret shade, 15 
A varidhs wreath of od'rous flowers she made; 
Gay- motley d pinks and sweet jonquils she chose *, 
The violet biue that on the moss - bank grows; 
All- sweet to sense, the flaunting rose was there; 
The finish'd-chaplet well adorn'd her hair. 20 
Great Abbas chanc'd that fated morn to stray, 
By love conducted from the chase away; 


* That these flowers are found in very great abundance 
in some of the provinces of Ne, see the Modern His- 
tory of Mr. S ne 
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Among the vocal vales he heard her song, 
And sought the vales and echoing groves among: 
At length he found and woo'd the rural maid; 25 
She knew the monarch, and with fear obey'd. 
Be every youth like royal Abbas mov'd,” 
« And every Georgian: maid like Abra lov'd by 
The royal lover bore her from the plain, 
Yet still her crook and bleating flock remain: 30 
Oft' as she went she backward turn'd her view, 
And bade that crook and bleating flock adieu. 
Fair happy Maid! to other scenes remove, 
To richer scenes of golden power and love! 
Go leave the simple pipe and shepherd strain; 33 
With love delight thee, and with Abbas reign. 
« Be every youth like royal Abbas mov'd, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra lov'd!“ 
Vet midst the blaze of courts she fix d her love 
On the cool fountain or the shady grove; 40 
Still with the shepherd's innotence her mind 
To the sweet vale and flow'ry mead inclin'd; 
And oft” as Spring renew'd the plains with flow'rs,. - 
Breath'd his soft gales, and led the fragrant Hours, 
With sure return she sought the sylvan scene, 45 
The breezy mountains and the forests green. 
Her maids around her mov'd, a duteous band! 
Each bore a crook all rural in her hn³ande 
Some simple lay of flocks and herds they sung; 
With joy the mountain and the forest rung. 50 
«« Be every youth like royal Abbas mov'd, | 
„And every Georgian maid like Abra lov'd!*" - .. 


g: 
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And oft” the royal lover left the care * 
And, thorns of state attendant on the fair; 
Oft' to the shades and low roof d cots ard, 55 
Or sought the vale where first his heart en 
A russet mantle like a swain he wore, 
And thought of crouns and husy courts no more. 
«© gBe every youth like royal Abbas mov d, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra Jov'd 0 60 
Blest was the life that royal Abbas ed; 
Sweet was his love, and innocent his beg. 
What if in wealth the noble maid excel? ; 
The simple shepherd- n e vettic ©: * 
Let those who rule on Persia's jewell'd throne N 
Be fam d for love, and gentlest love alone; 
Or wreathe, like Abbas, full of fair renown, 


The lover's myrtle with the warrior's crown. | 1 


O happy days! the maids around her say 
O haste, profuse of blessings, haste — 

Be every youth like. royal Abbas mov d, 

40 A deer e lite Aber rar. A 
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AGIB AND. $XCANDSE 3 on, THE PUGITIVES. - 


Scene, 4 Mountain i in 8 Tawe, Midnight, | 


In fair Circassia, where, to 10% inelin'd, 

Each swain was blest, for- every maid was e | 

At that still hour when awful midnight reigns, a = 

And none but wretches haunt the twilight — 
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46 | __ RELOQGUYVES, 
What time —— had hung her larap. on rg, $ 
And past in radiance; thro” the cloudiess siy, / 


Sad oer the dews tua brother shepherds fled, - ” 
Where wild ring Fear and desp rate Sorrow led: 
Fast as they prest their flight behind them lay' /. 


Wild ravag d plains, and vallias stole away. 10 


— the amn bending . they yan © 
Secan. O day thee, Agib! for my feet * 

No longer friendly to my life, to ff. 

Friend of my heart! O turn thee and eurvey 


7 
1 
f 1 15 
* 
1 


Trace our sad flight thro! all its length af N __ 


And fret review iat lang-extended plain, 


And yon' wide gvoves, already past wich pain 


Yon' ragged cliff, whose dang rous pack eo wy; 
And last this lofty mountain's weary side. 

' Agib. Wenk as thou art, yet, hapless t — 
The toils of flight, ar some severer woe. know 


Still as 1 haste the Fattas-zhouts behind, R 


And shrielt s and sazrows. load the cadd ning uind: 


In rage of heart, with ruin in his hand, 23 


He blasts our haryests; and deforms our land. 


Yon” citron grove, whence first in fear we came, 


 Dpoops its ſair hoyour ta the. conq ring flame: 


Far fly the swains, like us, in deep despair, 29 
And leave to ruffian bands their fleecy care. [swortl; 

Secan. UnheppyLapd1 whove blesgings tempt the 
In vain, unheard, thou call'vt thy Peraian Lord! 
In vain, thou court'at him, helplesa, to thine mY 
To shield the sheꝑherd and prote&.the maid! 
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Far off, in thoughtless -indolence resign d, 35 
Soft dreams of love and pleasure sooth his 3 


Midst fair sultanas lost in idle joy, 


No wars alarm him, and no fears annoy. i 
Agib. Vet these green Hills in summer e sultry heat 
Have lent the monarch oft? a cool retreat. * 
Sweet to the sight is Zabran's flow'ry plain, 


And once by maids and shepherds lov'd in vant | 


No more the virgins shall delight to rove 
By Sargis banks or Irwan's shady grove; - 
On T 
Or breathe the sweets of Aly's flow'ry vale : 

Fair Scenes | but, ah! no more with peace possess'd, 
With ease alluring, aud with plenty bless d- 
No more the shepherds' whitening tents appear, 
Nor the kind products of a bounteous year; 50 


No more the date, with snowy blossoms crown'd, 


But Ruin spreads her baleful fires around. 


Secan. In vain Circassia boasts her spicy groves, 


For ever fam'd for pure and happy loves ; 


In vain she boasts her fairest of the fair, 55 


Their eyes“ blue languish, and their golden hair: 


Those eyes in tears their fruitless grief must send; 


Those hairs the Tartar's cruel hand shall rend. far 
Agib. Ve Georgian Swains] that piteous learn from 


Circassia's ruin and the waste of war, 60 


Some weightier arms than crooks and staffs prepare 
To shield your harvests and defend your fair 
The Turk and Tartar like designs pursue, 
Fix 'd to destroy, and stedfast to undo. 

E ij 


je s mountain catch the cooling des 45 
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A chriller shriek, and nearer fires appear 
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Wild as his land, in native decerts bred, i .' 63 
Ry lust incited, or by malice led. 
The villain Arab1 as he prowls for prey, 
Oft” marks with blood and wasting flames the w. 
Vet none so cruel as the Tartar fo 


To death. inur'd, and nurst in scenes W 70 


He said; when loud along the vale was heard 

d; 0 DA 
'Th' affrighted shepherds thro” the de ws of night 
er er e rn waren 14 
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Tas ius of Collins, was capable of every degree 
of excellence in lyrick and perfectly quali- 
hed for that high Province. 0 tho Maths. bY ang 
of a natiye ear for all the varieties 0 e Fu 
modulation, gusceptible of the finest Aran ten- 
derness and humanity, but, aboye. all, carried away 
by that high enthusiasm v which gives to imagination 
its strongest colouring, he was at once capable of 
soothing the ear with the melody of his numbers, 
of influencing the passions by the force of his pa- 
thos, and. of racing the fancy by. the luxury 
his description. ih amore; ris er 
In consequence * there powers, bot mar 00m 
ticularly in consideration of the last, he chase, auch 
cubjects for his lyrick. rss as were inoat fayour- 
able for the indulgence of ic n and allegory ; 
where he could exercise his powers:in moral and 
personal painting; here he could exert his inven- 
tion in conferting new attributes on images or ob- 
je&s already known, and described hy a determinate 
number of characteristicks; where he might give 
an uncommon eclat to his figures, by. placing them 
in happier attitudes, or in more advantageous 
lights, and introduce new forms from the moral 


and intellectual ee 


ated beings. 
E ĩij 
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Such no deubt were the privileges which the Poet 
expected, and such were the advantages he derived 
from the descriptive and Wiegoricdt nature of His 


themes : 
11 seems to have Peer the'whole id str gr der 
Author (and it js at the 5ame time, almost by 


claim to moral excellence his Wiitings can boat) to 

promote the influence of the social virtues, by int 

ang them in the fairest and . ligbts. " 
' Metor fieri tuendo W . 925 

would be no improper motto to bi Poems in 

ral, but of his Iyrick poems it seems to be . Bos 

moral tendency and effect. If, therefore, it should 


appear to some readers that he has been Work indus- 


tous to cultiwate description: than sentiment, it may 
be observed that his descriptions themselves are sen- 
timental, and answer the vhble end of that's 

eFwwritivig 8. by embellishing « every feature of Virtue, 
and by conveying through the effects of the Pencil 
my finest moral Jessons to the min. 

L Horace $peaks' of e fidelity of the ear in prefe · 

rence to the uncertainty of the eye; but if the mind 
receives convittion, it is certainly of very little im- 


portance through what medium, or by which of the- 


senses, it is conveyed. The 1 "he er teft on the 
imagination may possibly be thought less durable 
than the depoxits of the memory ; but it-may very 
well admit'of a question whether a conclusion of 
cas on or in impression of imagination will soonest 
make its way to the heart. A moral TR" con- 


couplets: in these the moral of the whole piece is 
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veyed in words, is only an account of truth in its 
effects; a: moral picture is truth exemplified; and 
which; is mest likely to gain __ an r it 
my not be difficult to determine. 

This hewever must be allowed, that ces l 
me the nearest to Perfection which unite these 
powers and advantages; which at once influence 
the imagination and engage the memory; the for- 
mer by the force of animated and striking descrip- 
tion, the latter by a brief but harmonious convey- 
ance of precept: thus while che heart is influenced 
through the operation of the passions or the fancy, 
the effect, which might otherwise have been transi- 
ent, is secured by the co- operating power of the me- 
mory, which treasures vu in L Wt er _ 
moral of the scene. 

This is a — reason, nl ms ebene übe | 
only reason that can be given, why our dramatick 
performances should generally end with a chain of 


usually conveyed; and that assistance which the 
memory borrows from rhyme; as it was probably 
the original cause of it, ”w= it usefulness __ "”_ 
priety even there. 

After these apologies foe the tree turn of 
the following Odes, something remains to be said 
en the origin and use of allegory in lord com- 
povition. | 

By this we are not to understand the trope in the 
schools, which is defined © aliud verbis, aliud sensu 
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« ostendere, and of which Quintilian says, /**,usus 
66 est, ut tristi dicamus melior ibus verbis, at bonz 
6 rei gratia quædam contrariis eignificemus, c. 
It is not the verbal but the sentimental allows, not 


allegorical expression (which indeed might come 


under the term of Metaphor), but ite ima- 
gery, that is here in question.. 

| When we endeavour to trace this gpecies of * 
rative sentiment to its origin, we find it coeval with 
literature itself. It is generally agreed that the most 
ancient productions are poetical, and it is certain 
that the most ancient poems abound with gots 
cal imagery. 

If, then, it be allowed that the fro . 
ductions were poetical, we shall have little or no 
difficulty in discovering the origin of allegory. 

At the birth of letters, in the ee 
hieroglyphical to literal expression, it, is not to be 

wondered if the custom of expressing ideas by per- 
sonal images, which had so long prevailed, should 
still retain its influence on the mind, though the 
use of letters had rendered the practical application 
of it superfluous. Those who had been accustomed 
to express strength by the image of an elephant, 


swiftness by that of a panther, courage by that of 


a lion, would make no scruple of substituting, in 


letters, the symbols for the ideas they had been used 


to represent. 


Here we plainly see the origin of allegorical er- 
pression, that it arose from the ashes of hierogly- 
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phicks; and if to the same cause we should refer 
that figurative boldness of style and imagery which 
distinguish the- oriental writings, we shall perhaps 
conclude more justly than if we should impute it to 
the superior grandeur of eastern genius. 

From the same source with the verbal we are to 


derive the sentimental allegory, which is nothing 


more thay- a continuation of the metaphorical or 
symbolical expression of the several agents in an 
action, or the different objects in a scene. 

The latter most peculiar ly comes under the de- 
nomination of allegorical 1 imagery ; and in this spe- 
cies of allegory we include the impersonation of 
passions, affections, virtues, and vices, &c. on ac- 
count of which prificipally the following Odes were 
properly termed by their Author Allegorical. - 

With respect to the utility of this- figurative writ- 
ing the same arguments that have been advanced in 
favour of deseriptive poetry will be of weight like · 
wise here. lt is indeed from impersonation, or, as 
it is commonly termed, Personification, that poetical 
description borrows its · chief powers and graces. 
Without the aid of this moral and intellectual paint- 
ing would be flat and unanimated; and even the 
scenery material objects would be dull without 
the introduction of fictitious life. 1 

These observations will be most ecwally il- 
lustrated by the sublime and beautiful Odes that 
occasioned them: in those it will appear how hap- 
pily this allegorical painting may be executed by 
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the genuine powers of poetical genius, and they will 
not fail to prove its force and utility by mooring 
through the imagination. to the heart, eh 
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ODE I. To P PITY. on. ae 5 
By Polly s bard, à magick name, n 
By all the griefs his thought could e, 
Receive my humble rite ! 15 e 
Long, Pity ! let the nations view : 85 moe | 
Thy sky-worn robes of tend'rest blue, * 
And eyes of dewy light. * 


The propriety of invoking Pity . — 4 


tion of Euripides is obvious. That admirable poet 


had the keys of all the tender passions, and there - 
fore could not but stand in the highest esteem with 
a writer of Mr. Collins's sensibility.He did in- 
deed admire him as much as Milton professedly did, 


and probably for the same reasons; but we do not 


find that he has copied him $0 closely as the last 


mentioned poet has sometimes done, and particu · 


larly in the opening of Samson Agonistes, which 
is an evident imitation of tae e r Passage in 


the Phœnise ;; Rr I 
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of imagination, and may be Ay those 
expressions which _ 


-give us back the image of the mind. | 


Wild Arup too has heard thy strains, 
And Echo midst my native plains 
Been sooth'd with Pity's lute : 


There first the wren thy myrtles shed 

On gentlest Otway's infant head. 
Sussex, in which county the Arun is a br river, 
had the honour of giving birth to Otway as well as 
Collins: both these poets, unhappily, became the 
objects of that pity by which their writings are dis- 
tinguished. There was a similitude in their genius 
and in their sufferings: there was a resemblance in 
the misfortunes and in the dissipation of their lives; 
and the circumstances of their death cannot be re- 
membered without pain. 

The thought of painting in the temple of Pity 
the history of human misfortunes, and of drawing 
the scenes from the Tragick Muse, is very happy, 
and in every n worthy * Sefa, of Col- 


linss 


ODE II. TO FEAR. 


Ma. Collina, who. had often determined to wok 
himself to dramatick poetry, seems here, with the 
same View, to have addressed one of the principal 


powers of the drama, and m implore that mighty in- 


1 she had given to · the . of Shakespeare; 
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HFitther again thy fury deal gy LD 


Teach me but once like him to fees! 


His cypress wreath my meed decree, 
And I, O Fear! will dwell with thee Mo 7 


In the construction of this nervous ode the Author 
has shewn equal power of judgment and imagina- 
tion. Nothing can be more striking than the vio- 
lent and abrupt abbreviation of the measure in the 
fifth and sixth verses, when he 0 the Wo in- 
fluences of the power he invokes; % ny 


Ts } : 1&3 FEST TEE 1 
Ah, Fear! ah, . Fear! a 
1e, I ces thee near! Re? if 


75 


The editor of these poems has met t wich þ nothing in 
the, same species of poetry, either in his on or in 
any other language, equal in all respetts, to the * 
lowing ——— of Danger; &. . 


Danger, bose limbs of giant mold _ 
What mortal eye can fix'd behold? _ hg * 
Who stalks his round, an hideous form!" | 
Howling amidst the midnight storm, i . 
Or throws him on the ridgy steep le. 
Of some loose hanging to Sleep. 


It is impossible to contemplate the i image conveyed 
in the two last verses without those emotions * 
terror it was intended to excite. It has, moreover, 
the entire advantage of novelty to recommend it ; br 
there is too much originality in all the circumstan- 
ces to suppose that the Author and 1 in his eye that 
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description of the r situation of Catiline in the 
pinth Æneid; f 


. Catilina, minaci 
Pendentem scopulo 


The archetype of the English poet's idea was in Na- 
ture, and probably to her alone he was indebted for 
the thought: from her, likewise, he derived that 

magnificence of conception, that horrible grandeur 
of imagery, displayed in the following lines; 


And those, the fiends who, near ally'd, 

O'er Nature's wounds and wrecks preside ; ; 
While Vengeance in the lurid air | 
Lifts her red arm, expos'd and bare; 

On whom that rav'ning brood of Fate 

Who lap the blood of Sorrow wait. 


* 


That nutritive enthusiasm which cherishes the seeds 


of poetry, and which is indeed the only soil wherein 


they will grow to perfection, lays open the mind to 
all the influences of fiction. A passion for whatever 
is greatly wild or magnificent in the works of Na- 


ture seduces the imagination to attend to all that is 
extravagant, however unnatural. Milton was no- 
ter usly fond of high romance and Gothic diable- 
ries; and Collins, who in genius and enthusiasm 
bore no very distant resemblance to Milton, was 
wholly carried away by the same ng. 


Be mine to read the yisions old 
Which thy awak*ning bards have told; ; 
And lest thou meet my blasted view; 

Hold each strange tale devoutly true. 
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On that thrice hallow'd eve, &c. ] There is an old 
traditionary superstition, that on St. Mark's eve the 
forms of all such persons as shall die within the en- 
suing year make their solemn entry into the churches 
of their respective parishes, as St. Patrick sam 
over the Channel, without their heads. 


ODE III. TO SIMPLICITY. 


TE measure of the ancient ballad seems to have 
been made choice of for this ode on account of the 
subject; and it has indeed an air of Simplicity not 
altogether unaffecting; / 


Py. all the honey'd store 
On Hybla's thymy shore; 
/ By all her blooms and mingled murmurs dear 
By her whose love-lorn woe 
In ev'ning musings slow 
Sooth'd sweetly sad Electra's poet's ear. 


This allegorical imagery of the honey'd store, os 
blooms and mingled murmurs of Hybla alluding 


to the sweetness and beauty of the Attic poetry, has 


the finest and the happiest effect; yet possibly it 
will bear a question whether the ancient Greek tra- 
gedians had a general claim to Simplicity in any 
thing more than the plans of their drama. Their 
language at least was infinitely metaphorical ; yet 
it must be owned that they justly copied nature and 
the passions, and so far certainly they were entitled 
to the palm of true Simplicity: the following most 
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beautiful speech of Polynices will be a monument 
of this so long as poetry shall last; | 
——F0Avgaxev; oy &Pwopny oy 
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Exgoza. EVURIP., Phœniss. ver. 369. 
But staid to sing alone _ 
To one distinguish'd throne. 1 Ge 
The poet cuts off the prevalence of Simplicity an among | 
the Romans with the reign of Augustus; and in- 
deed it did not continue much longer, most of the 
compositions after that date giving f into false and 
artificial ornament; . 
No more in Hall or bow'r 
The Passions own thy pow'r; © , 
Love, only love, her forceless its mean. 
In these lines the writings of the Provencial poets are 
principally alluded to, in which Simplicity is gene- 
rally sacrificed to'the rhapsodies.of romantick love. 


ODE IV. 
ON THE POETICAL CHARACTER. 


Procul ! O] procul este profant ! 


Tuls ode is so infinitely abstracted, and replete 
with high enthusiasm, that it will find few readers 
Fy 
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capable of entering into the spirit of it, or of relish- 
ing its beauties. There is a style of sentiment a: 
utterly unintelligible to common capacities as if the | 
subject were treated in an unknown language; and 
it is on'the same account that abstracted poetry will 
never have many admirers. : The authors of such 
poems must be content with the approbation of those 
heaven · favoured geniuses who, by a similarity of 
taste and sentiment, are enabled to penetrate the 
high mysteries of inspired fancy, and to pursue the 
loftiest flights of enthusiastick imagination. Never- 
theless the praise of the distinguished few is cer- 
tainly preferable to the applause of the undiscerning 
million; for all praise is valuable in proportion to 
the judgment of those who confer it. | 
As the subject of this ode is uncommon, 80 are 
the style and expression highly metaphorical and 
abstracted; thus the sun is called ? the rich- hair d 
« youth of Morn;”* the ideas are termed © the 
e Shadowy tribes of Mind, &c. We are struck 
with the, propriety of this mode of expression here, 
and it affords, us new proofs of the analogy that 
subsists between language and sentiment. 
Nothing can be more loftily imagined than the | 
creation of the cestus of Fancy in this ode: the al- 
legorical imagery is rich and sublime; and the ob- 
scrvation that the dangerous passions kept aloof 
is during the operation is founded on the striftest 
| philosophical truth; for poetical fancy can exist 
/) *© only in minds that are perfectly serene, and in 
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some measure abstracted from the influences of 
sense. 

The scene of Milton's inspiring hour” is per- 
fectly in character, and described with all those 
wild- wood appearances of which the * poet was 
so enthusiastically fond; 

] view that oak the fancy'd glades among, 


By which as Milton lay, his ev'ning ear, 
Nigh spher'd in heav'n, its native strains could hear. 


ODE v. TO A LADY, 
ON THE DEATH OF COLONEL CHARLES ROSS, 
In the Action of Fontenoy. 
Written May, 1745. 


THE iambic kind of numbers in which this ode is 
conceived seems as well calculated for tender and 
plaintive subjects as for those where strength or ra- 
pidity is required. — This perhaps is owing to the 
repetition of the strain in the same stanza; for sor- 
row rejedts variety, and affects an uniformity of 
complaint. It is needless to observe that this ode 1s 
replete with harmony, spirit, and pathos : and there 
Surely appears no reason why the seventh and eighth 
stanzas should be omitted in that copy pruning. 4 in 
Dodsley's Collection of Poems. 


ODE VI. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1746. 
itt ©. 0 - 


F iy 
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ODE VII. TO MERCY. 

THE ode written in 1746, and the ode To Mercy, 
seem to have been written on the same occasion, Viz. 
the late rebellion; the former in memory of those 
heroes who fell in the defence of their country ; the 
Jatter to excite sentiments of compassion in favour 
of those unhappy and deluded wretches ws became 
a Sacrifice to publick justice. 

The language and imagery of both are very beau- 
tiful; but the scene and figures deseribed in the 
strophe of the ode To Mercy are exquisitely strik- 
ing, and would afford a painter one of the finest sub- 
jects in the world. 


ODE VIII. TO LIBERTY. 


THE ancient states of Greece, perhaps the only oneg 
in which a perfect model of Liberty ever existed, are 
naturally brought toview in the opening of the poem; 


Who shall awake the Spartan fife, 

And call in solemn sounds to life 

The youths whose locks divinely spreading, 

Like vernal Hyacinths in sullen hue? &c. 
There is something extremely bold in the imagery 
of the locks of the Spartan youths, and greatly su- 
perior to that description Jocasta gives us of the * 
of Polynices; 


Borguxwy TE XUQVONpuTy Yarra © 
IIc. 


What new Alczus, fancy- blest, 
Shall sing the sword, in myrtles drest ? &Co 
2 
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is: alludes to a fragment of Alcæus still remain- 
„in which the poet celebrates Harmodius and 
Age who slew the tyrant Hipparchus, and 
thereby restored the liberty of Athens. 
The fall of Rome is here most — describ- 
ed in one line; 
With heaviest sound a giant-statue fell. 
The thought seems altogether new, and the imitative 
harmony in the structure of the verse is admirable. 
After bewailing the ruin of ancient Liberty, the 
Poet cons iders the influence it has retained, or still 
retains among the Moderns; and here the free re- 


publicks of Italy naturally engage his attention, 


Florence, indeed, only to be lamented on the ac- 
count of losing its liberty under those patrons of 


letters, the Medicean family; the jealous Pisa, justly 


$0 called in respect to its long impatience and regret 


under the same yoke; and the small Marino, which, 


however unrespectable with regard to power or ex- 
tent of territory, has at least this distinction to boast, 
that it has preserved its Liberty longer than any 


other state ancient or modern, having, without any 


revolution, retained its present mode of government 


near 1400 years. Moreover, the patron- saint who 


founded it, and from whom it takes its name, de- 
serves this poetical record, as he is perhaps the only 
saint that ever contributed to the establishment of 
freedom. 


Nor e'er her former pride relate 
To sad Liguria's bleeding state. 
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In these lines the Poet alludes to those ravages in 


the state of Genoa occasioned by the unhappy di- 
visions of the Guelphs and Gibelines. 


When the favour'd of thy choice, 
The daring archer, heard thy VOICE. | 


For an account of the celebrated event 8 to 


in these verses, see Voltaire's Epiatle to the King 
of Prussia. 


Those whom the rod of Alva bruis'd, 
Whose crown a British queen refus'd. 


The Flemings were so dreadfully oppressed by 


this sanguinary general of Philip II. that they of- 


fered their sovereignty to Elizabeth, but, happily 
for her subjects, she had policy and magnanimity 
enough to refuse it. Desormeaux, in his Abrege 
Chronologique de I Histoire d' Espagne, thus describes 


the sufferings of the Flemings: Le Duc d' Albe 


& achevoit de reduire les Flamands au desespoir, 
c Aprts avoir inondé les echafauts du sang le plus 
* noble et le plus prẽcieux, il fasoit construire des 
cc citadelles en divers endroits, et vouloit | Etablir 
« FAlcavala, ce tribute onẽreux qui avoit ẽtẽ long- 
« tems en usage parmi les S ms Aoreg. 


Chron. Tom. Ir, 


Mona. | | 
Where thousand elfin shapes abide, 
Mona is properly the Roman name of the Isle of 
Anglesey, anciently so famous for its Druids; but 
sometimes, as in this place, it is given to the Isle 
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zion into the English poetry, but its efforts hitherto 


seem to have been vain, at least its reception has 


the different modes of these different species of poe- 
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of Man. Both those isles still retain much of 
the genius of superstition, and are now the only 
places where there is the least chance of finding a 
Fair Ye. | 


ODE IX. TO EVENING, 
Tue blank ode has for some time solicited admis- 


been no more than partial. It remains a question, 
then, whether there is not something in the nature 
of blank verse less adapted to the lyrick than to the 
heroick measure, since though it has been generally 
received in the latter, it is yet unadopted in the for- 
mer. In order to discover this we are to consider 


try. That of the heroick is uniform, that of the 
lyrick is various; and in these circumstances of 
uaiformity and variety probably lies the cause why 
blank verse has been successful in the one, and un- 
acceptable in the other. While it presented itself 
only in one form it was familiarized to the ear by 
custom; but where it was obliged to assume the 
different shapes of the lyrick Muse, it seemed still 
a stranger of uncouth figure, was received rather 
with curiosity than pleasure, and entertained with- 
out that ease or satisfaction which acquaintance and 
familiarity produce. Moreover, the heroick blank 
verse obtained a sanction of infinite importance to 
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its general reception when it was adopted by one of 
the greatest poets the world ever produced, and was 
made the vehicle of the noblest poem that ever was 
written, When this poem at length extorted that 


applause which ignorance and prejudice had united B 
to withhold, the versification soon found its imi- 6 
tators, and became more generally successful than gk 
even in those countries from whence it was import- of 
ed. But lyrick blank verse has met with no such tic 
advantages; for Mr.- Collins, whose genius and Sid 


judgment in harmony might have given it so pawer- 
ful an effect, hath left us ; but one reimen of it in 
the Ode to Evening. 
In the choice of his measure he seems to have bad 
in his eye Horace's Ode to Pyrrha; for this ode bears 
the nearest resemblayce to that mixt kind of the as- 
clepiad and pherecratic verse; and that resemblance 
in some degree reconciles us to the want of rhyme, 
while it reminds us of those great masters of anti- In 
quity whose works had no need of this whimsical 
gingle of sounds. 
From the following passage one wigbt be induced 
to think that the Poet had it in view to render his 
subject and his versification suitable to each other F: 
on this occasion, and that when he addressed him- ni 
self to the sober power of Evening, he had thought fr. 
proper to lay aside the foppery of rhyme | 611 
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| Now teach me, Maid compos'd ! 
bl To breathe some soften'd strain, 


il Whose numbers stealing thro' thy dark"ning vale 
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May not unscemly with its stillness suit, 
As musing slow I hail 
Thy genial lov'd return. 


J 
3 
; 
4 
| 


But whatever were the numbers or the versification 
et this ode, the imagery and enthusiasm it contains 
could not fail of rendering it delightful : no other 
f of Mr. Collins's odes is more generally characteris- 
5 tick of his genius: in one place we discover his pas- 
5 sion for visionary beings; 


For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circiet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours and Elves, 
[ Who slept in buds the day, 
; And many a Nymph who wreathes "ia brows with sedge, 
And sheds the fresh'ning dew, and, lovelier still, 
The pensive Pleasures sweet, 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 


7 . | . , | 

g In another we behold his strong bias to melancholy; 
Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene, 
Or find some ruin *midst its dreary. dells, 

| Whose walls more awful nod 


By thy religious gleams. 


r Then appears his taste for what is wildly 35 and 

magnificent in nature; when, prevented by storms 

t from enjoying his evening walk, he wishes for a 
situation 


That from the mountain's sides 
Views wilds and swelling floods; 
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and through the whole his invariable ER to 
the expression of painting; | 
and marks o'er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil. 
It might be a sufficient encomium on 2 this hs fu 
ode to observe, that it has been particularly admi 
by a lady to whom Nature has given the most per- 
fect principles of taste. She has not even complained 
of the want of rhyme in it, a circumstance by no 
means unfavourable to the cause of lyrick blank 
verse; for surely if a fair reader can endure an ode 


without bells and chimes, the masculine genius may 


dispense with them. | e 


ODE X. TO \ PEACE. 


EY * SY * * * 
ODE XI. THE MANNERS. 


FROM the subject and sentiments of this ode, it 
seems not improbable that the Author wrote it about 
the time when he left the university; when, weary 
with the pursuit of academical studies, he no longer 
confined himself to the search of theoretical know- 
ledge, but commenced the scholar of humanity, to 
study Nature in her works, and man in society. 

The following farewell to Science exhibits a very 
just as well as striking picture; for however exalted 
in theory the Platonic doctrines may appear, it is 
certain that Platonism and Pyrrhonism are nearly 
allied; 
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Farewell the Porch whose roof is seen 
Arch'd with th' enliv'ning olive's green; 
Where Science, prank'd in tissu'd vest, 
By Reason, Pride, and Fancy drest, 
Comes like a bride, 80 trim array'd, 

To wed with Doubt in Plato's shade. 


When the mind goes in pursuit of visionary sys- 
tems it is not far from the regions of doubt; and the 
greater its capacity to think abstractedly, to reason 
and refine, the more it will be exposed to and be- 
wildered in uncertainty. From an enthusiastick 
warmth of temper, indeed, we may for a while be 
encouraged to persist in some favourite doctrine, or 
to adhere to some adopted system; but when that 
enthusiasm which is founded on the vivacity of the 
passions gradually cools and dies away with them, 
the opinions it supported drop from us, and we are 
thrown upon the inhospitable shore of doubt—A 
striking proof of the necessity of some moral rule 
of wisdom and virtue, and some system of happi- 
ness, established by unerring knowledge and unli- 


In the Poet's address to Humour in this ode, there 
is one image of singular beauty and propriety. The 
ornaments in the hair of Wit are of such a nature, 
and disposed in such a manner, as to be perfectly 
symbolical and characteristick; 
Me too amidst thy band admit, 
There where the young-ey'd healthful Wit, 
(Whose jewels in his crisped hair 
Are plac'd each others beams to share, 


Whom no delights from thee divide) 
In laughter loos'd attends thy side. 
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Nothing could be more expressive of wit, which 
consists in a happy collision of comparative and re- 
lative images, than this reciprocal reflection of light 
from the disposition of the jewels z 

O Humour! thou whose name is ne, 

To Britain's favour'd isle alone. a 
Thie Author could only mean to apply this to the 
time when he wrote, since other na- ns had pro- 


duced works of great humour, as he himself acknow- 


ledges afterwards; 
By old Miletus, c. 4 
By all you taught the Tuscan maids, &c. 

The Milesian and Tuscan romances were by no 
means distinguished for humour, but as they were 
the models of that species of writing in which hu- 
mour was afterwards employed, they are probably 
for that reason only mentioned here. 


ODE XII. THE PASSIONS. 

IF the Musick which was composed for this ode 
had equal merit with the ode itself, it must have 
been the most excellent performance of the kind in 
which Poetry and Musick have, in modern times, 


united. Other pieces of the same nature have deriy- | 


ed their greatest reputation from the perfection of 
the Musick that accompanied them, having in them- 
Selves little more merit than that of an ordinary bal- 
lad; but in this we have the whole soul and power 
of poetry expression that, even without the aid of 
Musick, strikes to the heart; and imagery of power 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ODES, 71 
enough to transport the attention, without the force · 
ful alliance of corresponding sounds: s _—_ | 
must have been the effect of these united! 
It is very observable, that though the measure is 
the same in which the musical efforts of Fear, Anger, 
and Despair, are described, yet by the variation of 
the cadence the character and operation. of each is 
strongly expressed; thus particularly of Despair 
With woeful measures wan 9 . 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguil'd ; 


A solemn, strange, and mingled os | 
Twas sad by fits, by starts it was wild. .. 


He must be a very unskilful composer who could not 
catch the power of imitative harmony from these lines. 

The picture of Hope, that follows this is beautiful 
almost beyond imitation. By the united powers of 
imagery and harmony, that delightful being is ex- 
hibited with all the charms and graces that Rags 
and fancy have appropriated to her- 
Relegat, qui semel percur ritt, 
Qui nunquam legit, legat. {4.5 114 RS BS 

But thou, O Hope! with eyes 50 e, 

What was thy delighted measure 

Still it whisper'd promis'd pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance bal! 

Still would her touch the strain ptblotig,” 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, Th 
. She call'd an Echo still thro! all the song; 
And where her gweetest theme she choge, F 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every 3 3 


And Hope enchanted nll Cs and way'd G51 golden hairs 
1) 
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In what an exalted light does the above stanza place 
this great master of poetical imagery and harmony 
what varied sweetness of numbers! what delicacy of 
judgment and expression! how characteristically does 
Hope prolong her strain! repeat her soothing eloses 
call upon her associate Echo for the same purposes! 
and display every pleasing grace peculiar to her 
And Hope enchanted smil'd, and wav'd her n 12 


Legat, qui nunquam legit; 

Qui semel percurrit, relegat. 
The descriptions of Joy, Jealousy, and * 1 are 
excellent, though not equally so: those of Melan- 
choly and Cheerfulness are superior to every thing 
of the kind: and upon the whole, there may be very 
little hazard in asserting that this is the finest ode 
in the English language. 
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ODE XIII. oN THOMSON'S DEATH. 

THe Ode on the death of Thomson seems to have 
been written in an excursion to Richmond by water. 
The rural scenery has a proper effect in an ode to the 
memory of a poet much of whose merit lay in de. | 
scriptions of the same kind, and the appellations of | 
Druid and meek Nature's Child are happily charac- 
teristick. For the better understanding of this ode, 
it is necessary to remember that Mr. Thomson lies 
buried in the church of Richmond. | 

| | 
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ODE I. TO PITY. " 


O rnovul the friend of man, assign; d 
With balmy hands his wounds to bind, | 
And charm his frantick woe, . „ 
When first Distress, with dagger keen, 
Broke forth to waste his destin d scene, | 
His wild unsated foo! „ 


By Pella's Bard, 2 magick —_ 
By all the ariel his thought could frame, 
Receive my humble rite! 

Long, Pity | let the nations view .. _ _ 
Thy sky-worn robes of tend'rest blue, „ 
And eyes of dewy ws „ | 12 
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But wherefore need: 1 wander ws. 12 l 
To old Ilissus' distant ideen 
Deserted stream and mute! * 12 oe 
Wild Arun* too has heard thy ts. 
And Echo *midst my native plains  _ 
Been sooth'd by Pity's lute: 18 


* A river in Suster. | 
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There first the wren thy myrtles shed 
On gentlest Otway's infant head; 
To him thy cell was shown; 

And while he sung the female heart, 


With youth's soft notes unspoil'd by arts; 1 5 


Thy turtles mix d their own. 


Come, Pity! come; by 1 s aid 


_ Ev'n now my thoughts, relenting Maid! 


Thy temple's pride design: | 
Its southern site, its truth complete, 
Shall raise a wild enthusiast heat 
In all who view the shrine. 


There Picture's toil shall well relate 
How Chance or hard involving Fate 
O'er mortal bliss prevail: 

The buskin'd Muse shall near her and. 
And, sighing, prompt her tender hand 
With each disastrous tale. | 


7 


There let me oft”, retir d by day, 


In dreams of passion melt away, 


Allow'd with thee to dwell; 


There waste the mournful lamp of night, 


Till, Virgin! thou again delight 


To hear a British shell. 5 


4. 
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ODE 1I. TO FEAR. 


Tuov! to whom the world unknown 
With all its shadowy shapes is shown; 
Who seest appall'd th' unreal scene, 

While Fancy lifts the veil between; 

Ah, Fear! ah, frantick Fear! 

I see, I see thee near 

I know thy hurry'd step, thy haggard eye! 
Like thee I start, like thee disorder d fly, 
For lo! what monsters in thy train appear 
Danger, whose limbs of giant mould 
What mortal eye can fix'd behold? . 

Who stalks his round, an hideous form! 
Howling amidst the midnight storm, 

Or throws him on a ridgy steep 

Of some loose hanging rock to sleep; _ 
And with him thousand phantoms join'd, 
Who prompt to deeds accurs'd the mind; 
And those, the fiends who, near ally'd, 
O'er Nature's wounds and wrecks preside 5 
While Vengeance in the lurid air 

Lifts her red arm, expos'd and bare; 

On whom that rav*ning brood of Fate 
Who lap the blood of Sorrow wait. 
Who, Fear! this ghastly train can see 
And look not madly wild like thee ? 


76 ODES. 


E | POD 10 
In earliest Greece to thee with partial choice 
The grief-full Muse address'd her infant tongue; 
The maids and matrons on her awful voice, 
Silent and pale, in wild amazement hung. 


Vet he, the bard * who first invok'd thy name, 30 
Disdain'd in Marathon its power to feel; 
For not alone he nurs'd the poet's flame, 


But reach'd from Virtue's hand the PROSE? 8 steel. 


But who is he whom later gar tends grace, 

Who, left a while o'er Hybla's dews to rove, 35 
With trembling eyes thy dreary steps we trace, 
Where thou and Furies shar'd the baletul grove? 


Wrapp'd in thy cloudy veil th' incestuous queen f 
Sigh'd the sad call her son and husband heard, 
When once alone it broke the silent scene, 4 
And he the wretch of Thebes no more een 


O Fear! I know thee by my throbbing mn 
Thy with'ring pow'r inspir'd each mournful line: 
Tho' gentle Pity claim her mingled part, 

Yet all the thunders of the scene are thine, 45 


* /Ecchylus - I Jocasta. 
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_  ANTISTROPHE., .. | 
Thou who such weary lengths hast past, 
Where wilt thou rest, mad Nymph! at last? 
Say, wilt thou shroud in haunted cell, 
Where gloomy Rape and Murder t 
Or in some hallow'd seat, — 95 50 
Gainst which the big waves beat, | 
Hear drowning seamen's cries, in tempests brought? 
Dark Power! with shudd'ring meek submitted 
Be mine to read the visions old [thought 
Which thy awak'ning bards have told, 1 

And lest thou meet my blasted view, 

Hold each strange tale devoutly true, 

Ne'er be I found by thee o'er-aw'd. 

In that thrice-hallow'd-eve abroad TE 
When ghosts, as cottage-maids ere, 60 
Their pebbled beds permitted leave, 

And goblins haunt from fire or fen, 

Or mine or flood, the walks of men! 

O Thou! whose spirit most possest = 
The sacred seat of Shakespeare's. breast; 65g 
By all that from thy prophet broke, 5 1 
In thy divine emotions spoke, | 
Hither again thy fury deal ; 7 
Teach me but once like him to feel: 

His cypress wreath my meed decree, | 
And I, O Fear! will dwell with thee. - 71 
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ODE III. TO SIMPLICITY, 


O THov! by Nature taught 
To breathe her- genuine thought 
In numbers warmly pure and sweetly Nene 1 
Who first on mountains wild, 

In fancy loveliest child, 

Thy babe and Pleasure's, nurs ' d we powers of bong! 


FY 


Thou! who with kevinit heart NSR 
Disdain'd the wealth of art, 

And gauds, and pageant weeds, and pall, 
But com'st a decent maid, 
In, Attic robe array'd, 

O chaste unboastful bo ah to they? I e 


3 


By all the honey'd store 

On Hybla's thymy shoreĩ,; Wes 

By all her blooms and mingled murmurs der 
By her whose love-lorn woe 
In ev'ning musings slow | 


Sooth'd sweetly sad Electra 8 * * 5 19 


By old Cephisus tows, | | 

Who spreads his wavy sweep G . 

In warbled wand'rings round thy g green retreat - 
On whose enamell'd side, 1 41 
When holy Freedom dy'd, 4 
No equal haunt allur'd thy future feet: = 
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O sister meek of Truth! 

To my admiring youth 

Thy sober aid and native charms infuse. 

The flow'rs that sweetest breathe, 

Tho' Beauty cull'd the wreathe, 

Still ask thy hand to range their order'd hues, 30 


While Rome could none esteem 

But virtue's patriot theme, EC! 

You loy'd her hills, and led her laureat bonds 

But stay'd to sing alone 

To one distinguish'd throne, + - 

And turn'd thy face, and fled her alter'd land. 36 


No more in hall or bow'r 

The passions own thy pow'r; 

Love, only love, her forceless numbers mean : 

For thou hast left her shrine, | 

Nor olive more nor vine 

Shall gain thy feet to bless the servile scene. 42 


1 taste, tho' genius, bless 

To some divine excess, 

Faint's the cold work till thou i inepire the whole: 
What each, what all, supply 

May court, may charm, our eye; 

Thou, only thou, canst raise the meeting soul! 48 


Of these let others ask 
To aid some mighty task; 


0 ns. - 

I only seek to find thy temp'rate vale, 

Where oft my reed might sound 

To maids and shepherds round, 

And all thy sons, O Nature! learn my tale. 54 
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ODE IV. 


ON THE POETICAL CHARACTER. 


As once, if not with light regard, Wo 
I read aright that gifted bard, a, 
(Him whose school above the rest 
His loveliest Elfin queen has blest) | 

One, only one, unrivall'd fair “, 8 5 
Might hope the magick girdle wear, | 
At solemn tournay hung on high, Fa 
The wish of each love-darting eye: _ 
Lo! to each other nymph in turn apply'd, 
As if in air unseen, some hov'ring hand, 10 
Some chaste and angel-friend to virgin-fame, 
With whisper'd spell had burst the starting band, 
It left unbless'd her loath'd dishonour'd side: 
Happier, hopeless Fair! if never 
Her baffled hand with vain endeavour ns 
Had touch'd that fatal zone, to her deny'd, 
Young Fancy thus, to me divinest name 
To whom, prepar'd and bath'd in heayen, 
The cest of amplest power is given, 
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* Florimel. See Spenser, Leg. 4. 


ODES. 8x 
To few the godlike gift assigns 20 
To gird their blest prdphetick loins, 
And gaze her visions wild, and feel unmix'd her 
The band, as Fairy legends say, [flame. 
Was wove on that creating da 
When he who call'd with thought to birth 25 
Von' tented sky, this laughing earth, 
And drest with springs and forests tall, 
And pour'd the main engirting all, 
Long by the lov'd enthusiast wood, 
Himself in some diviner mood 30 
Retiring, sat with her alone, | | 
And plac'd her on his sapphire throne, 
The whules the vaulted shrine around 
Seraphick wires were heard to sound, 
Now sublimest triumph swelling, 25 
Now on love and mercy dwelling ; 
And $he from out the veiling cloud 
Breath'd her magick notes aloud ; 
And thou, thou rich-hair'd youth of Morn! 
And all thy subject life was born. 40 
The dang'rous Passions kept aloof 
Far from the sainted growing woof ; 
But near it sat ecstatick Wonder, 
List'ning the deep applauding thunder; 
And Truth, in sunny vest array'd, 45 
By whose the tarsel's eyes were made 
All the shadowy tribes of Mind, 
In braided dance their murmurs join' d, 
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And all the bright uncounted pow'rs | 
Who feed on heaven's ambrosial flow'rs. 50 
Where is the bard whose soul can now | 
Its high presuming hopes avow ? | 
Where he who thinks with rapture blind, 

This hallow'd work for him design'd? - 
High on some cliff, to heav'n up- pil'd, 35 
Of rude access, of prospect wild, . 
Where tangled round the jealous steep | 
Strange shades o'erbrow the yallies deep, 


And holy Genii guard the rock, | mY 
Its glooms embrown, its springs unlock, 60 
While on its rich ambitious head 


An Eden like his own lies spread.. 

I view that oak the fancy'd glades among, 
By which as Milton lay, his ev'ning ear, 
From many a cloud that dropp'd ethereal dew, 6 5 
Nigh spher'd in heav'n, its native strains could hear, 
On which that ancient trump he reach'd was hung; 
Thither oft' his glory greeting, 1 Tre 

From Waller's myrtle shades retreating, E 
With many a vow from Hope's aspiring . 70 
My trembling feet his guiding steps . 

In vain— Such bliss to one alone 

Of all the sons of Soul was known, 

And Heav'n and Fancy, kindred pow'rs, | 
Have now 0 erturn'd th' inspiring bow'rs, . 75 


Or curtain'd close such scene from evꝰ ry future view. 
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By rapid Scheld's descending wave 


And Peace protect the shade. 
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' ODE v. TO A LADY, 


ON THE DEATH OF COLONEL CHARLES ROSS 
In the Action Fontenoy. 
Written May 1745. 


W air x, lost to all his former mirth, 
Britannia's Genius bends to eartn, 
And mourns the fatal day; . = 
While, stain'd with blood, he strives to tear 
Unseemly from his sea-green hair ! 
The wreaths of 8 May; 


The thoughts which musing Pity pays, 
And fond Remembrance loves to rise, 
Your faithful hours attend? 

Still Fancy to herself unkind, 

Awakes to grief the soften'd mind, 
And points the bleeding friend. 


His country's vows shall bless the * N 
Where er the youth is laid: Few its 
That sacred spot the village hind 
With ev'ry sweetest turf shall bind, 


H ij 
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O'er him, whose doom thy Virtues grieve, 
Aerial forms shall sit at eve, 

And bend the pensive head; 

And fall'n to save his A land, 
Imperial Honour's awful hand 

Shall point his lonely bed. 


The warlike dead of ev'ry age, 

Who fill the fair recording page, 
Shall leave their sainted rest; 

And, half-reclining on his spear, 
Each wond'ring chief by turns _ 
To hail the blooming guest. 


Old Edward's sons, unknown to yield, 


Shall crowd from Cressy's laurell'd field, 


And gaze with fix'd delight: 

Again for Britain's wrongs they feel, 
Again they snatch the gleamy steel, 
And wish th' avenging fight. 


But, lo! where sunk in deep despair, 
Her garments torn, her bosom' — 
Impatient Freedom lies ! 

Her matted tresses madly spread, 
To ev'ry sod which wraps the dead 
She turns her joyless eyes. 


Ne'er shall she leave that lowly ground 
Till notes of triumph bursting ro2nd 


24 


30 
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Proclaim her reign restor d; 

Till William seek the sad retreat, 
And, bleeding at her sacred feet, 
Present the sated sword. 


If, weak to a 80 soft an 5 | 
These pictur'd glories nought impart 
To dry thy constant tear; _ | 
If yet, in Sdrrow's distant eye, 
Expos'd and pale thou seest him lie, 
Wild War insulting near 


Where' er from time thou court'st relief 
The Muse shall still with social grief 
Her gentlest promise keep: 

Ev'n humble Harting's cottag'd vale 
Shall learn the sad repeated tale, 

And bid her shepherds weep. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1746, 


How sleep the brave; who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest ? 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow'd mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trol. 
H uj 
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By Fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unscen their dirge is sung: 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 

And Freedom shall a while repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 12 


ODE II. TO MERCY, 


STROPHE, 


O ryov! who sitt'st a smiling bride = 

By Valour's arm'd and awful side, 3 
Gentlest of sky-born forms, and best ador' d 
Who oft' with songs divine to hear 

Winn'st from his fatal grasp the spear, 

And hid'st in wreaths of flow'rs his blogdless wand; 
Thou who amidst the. deathful field, 

By godlike chiefs alone behcld, 

Oft with thy bosom bare art found, 

Pleading for him, the youth who sinks to ground: 
See, Mercy ! see! with pure and loaded hands 11 
Betore thy shrine my country 's Genius stands, 


And decks thy altar still, tho 1 with man 


a wounßd. f 
ANTISTROPHE, 
When he whom ev'n our joys provoke, 


— 


The fiend of Nature, join'd his yoxke, 15 | 


And rush'd i in wrath to make our isle his prey, 
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Thy form from out thy sweet abode. - 
O'ertook him on his blasted road, 
And stopp' d his wheels, and look d his rage . 
I see recoil his sable $teeds, _.. 20 
That bore him swift to savage deeds; 
Thy tender melting eyes they own. - 
O Maid! for all thy love to Britain shown, 
Where Justice bars her iron tow'r, 24 
To thee we build a roseate bow r. [narch's throne} 
9 thou haſt . our beg and chare our mo- 


' ODE VIII. ro LIBERTY. 


11 ' STROPHE, 1 8 
Wo $hall awake the Spartan fiſe, 
And call in solemn sounds to life | 
The youths whose locks divinely spreading, 
Like vernal Hyacinths in sullen hue, : 4 
At once the breath of fear and virtue EO 3 
Applauding Freedom lov'd of old to vier? 
What new Alczus, fancy-blest, 
Shall sing the sword, in myrtles drest, WS 
At Wisdom's shrine a while its: flame concealing, 
(What place so fit to seal a deed renown'd?) 10 
Till she her brightest lightnings round revealing, 
It leap'd in glory forth, and dealt her W 

wound! 

O Goddess! in that feeling hour, 
When most its sounds would court thy cars, 
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Let not my shell's misguided poõ-.Wr 13 

E'er draw thy sad, thy mindful, tears. 

No, Freedom i no; I will not tel! 

How Rome, before thy weeping face, 13 

With heaviest sound a giant-statue fell, 

Push'd by a wild and artless'race 20 

From off its wide ambitious bas, 2 

When Time his northern sons of spoil mbokay 

And all the blended work of strength and grace, 

With many a rude repeated stroke, broke. 

And many a barb rous yell, to thousand Fragments 
% n, . 

Yet ev'n Where 'er the least appear d 456 

Th' admiring world thy hand rever'd; 

Still *midst the scatter'd states ound | 

Some remnants of her strength were found :© * - 

They saw by what escap'd the storãm 30 

How wound'rous rose her perfect form; 

How in the great the labour d whole 

Each mighty master pour'd his soul: 

For sunny Florence, seat of Art, 


Beneath her vines preserv'd a part, e 


Till they whom Science lov'd to name 

(O who could fear it!) quench'd her flame. 
And lo! an humbler relick laid 

In jealous Pisa's olive shade, < 


See small Marino joins the theme, 10% 


Tho! least, not last, in thy esteem. 
Strike! louder strike, th* ennobling strings 
To those whose merchant-sons were kings; 
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To him who, deck'd with pearly pride, 
In Adria weds his green-hair'd bride. 
Hail! port of glory, wealth, and pleasure! 
Ne'er let me change this Lydian measure, 
Nor e' er her former pride relate wu; 
To sad Liguria's bleeding state. 
Ah! no; more pleas d thy haunts I seek 
On wild, Helvetia's mountains bleak, 
(Where when the favour'd of thy choice, 
The daring archer heard thy voice, 
Forth from his eyry, rouz'd in dread, 
The rav'ning Eagle northward fled) 
Or dwell in willow'd meads more near, 
With those to whom thy Stork is dear“, 
Those whom the rod of Alva bruis'd, 
Whose crown a British queen refus d. 


The magick works, thou feel'st the Strains, 


One holier name alone remains; 

The perfect spell shall then avail, 

my Nymph! ador'd by Britain, hail! 
ANTISTROPHE, 

Beyond the measure vast of thought. 


The works the wizard Time has wrought! 


45 
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* The Dutch, amongst whom there are very severe pe- 
nalties for those who are convicted of killing this bird. 
They are kept tame in almost all their towns, and par- 
ticularly at the Hague, of the arms of which they make a 
part. The common people of Holland are said to enter- 
tain a superstitious sentiment, that if the whole species 


of them should become extinct _y should lose their li- 


berties. 
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The Gaul, it is held of antique story, 

Saw Britain link'd to his now adverse strand“; 
No sea between, nor cliff sublime and hoary, 
He pass d. with: unwet feet thro? all our land. 
To the blown Baltick then, they say 70 
The wild waves found another way, f 
WhereOrcas howls,his wolfish mountains rounding 
Till all the banded west at once gan rise, 
A wide wild storm ev'n Nature's self-confounding, 
With' ring her giant sons with strange uncouth sur- 
This pillar'd earth, so firm and wide, prise. 
By winds and inward labours torn, = 
In thunders dread was push'd aside, 
And dowy the should'ring billows borne. 
And see! like gems her laughing ——__ Y 8 Ten 
The little isles on ev'ry side, 
Mona +, once hid _ those who mk main, 

woe. T 

* This n mentioned by several of a eln 
historians. Sonie naturalists too have endeavoured to sup- 
port the probability of the fact by arguments drawn from 


I do not remember A any poetical 1 use oy horn hitherto 
made of it. 

+. There is a. . in the Isle of FROG bo a mer- 
maid becoming enamoured of a young man of extraordi- 
nary beauty, took an opportunity of meeting him one day 
as he walked on the shore, and opened her passion to him, 


so misconstrued by the sea · lady, that in revenge for this 
treatment of her she punished the whole island by. cover- 


the correspondent disposition of the two opposite coasts. 
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but was received with a coldness,  occasioned by his hor- 
rour and surprise at her appearance. This however was 
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Where thousand elfin shapes abide, 

And wight who checks the west'ring tide, 

For thee consenting Heav'n has each bestow'd, 85 

A. fair attendant on her sov'reign pride; 

To thee this blest divorce she ow'd, 

For thou hast made her vales thy lov'd thy last abode! 
SECOND EPODE. , 

Then too, it is said, an hoary pile 

Midst the green navel. of our isle, 90 

Thy shrine in some religious wood, 

O soul-enforcing Goddess! stood; 

There oft' the painted native's feet 

Were wont thy form celestial meet; . 

Tho' now with hopeless toil we trace 95 

Time's backward rolls to find its place; 

Whether the fiery- tressed Dane 

Or Roman's self o'erturn'd the. Fane: 

Or in what Heav*n-left age it fell, | 

*T were hard for modern song to tell: | 100 

Yet still if truth those beams infuse 

Which guide. at once and charm the Muse, 

Beyond yon' braided clouds that lie 

Paving the light embroider d sky, 


Amidst the bright pavihon'd plains | . 105 


The beauteous model ow remains: 


ing it with a migt z. 80 > that all who attempted to carry 


on any commerce with it ejther never arrived at it, but _ 
wandered up and down the dea, or Were on a Sudden b 


wrecked A its n 
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There happier than in islands bless d, 
Or bow'rs by Spring or Hebe dress'd, 
The chiefs who fill our Albion's story 
In warlike weeds retir d in glory, e 
Hear their consorted Druids sing 1328 
Their triumphs to th' immortal string. 

How may the poet now unfold, 

What never tongue or numbers told, 
How learn, delighted and amaz d, 115 
What hands unknown that fabrick rais'd? 

Ev'n now before his favour'd eyes 

In Gothick pride it seems to rise 

Vet Grecia's graceful orders join * 
Majestick thro* the mix'd design: 12320 
The secret builder knew to chuse I 
Each sphere- found gem of richest hues ; N 
Whate er heav'n's purer mould contains L 
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When nearer suns emblaze its veins: 

There on the walls the patriot's sight 125 

May ever hang with fresh delight, ( 
And, grav'd with some prophetick rage, | 

Read Albion's fame thro' ev'ry age. Si 

Ye Forms Dwine! ye Laureate Band! | WwW 

That near her inmost altar stand, 139 O 

Now sooth her, to her blissful train | | 

Blithe Concord's social form to gain; Ne 
Concord! whose myrtle wand can yy | w 

Ev'n Anger's blood-shot eyes in sleep; | 0 

Before whose breathing bosom's balm 135 Hi 

Rage drops his steel and storms grow ca'm: | 


ns. 5 93 
Her let ou ares. atidanatrons har 
Welcome to Ritain s ravag'd-ghoty »/i; 1-1/ i -,H 
Our youths, enantbaw\d.of the. fair. 1 7 7 
lay with the tangles off her hair 0 410 
Till in one loud applauding sound 
The nations $howt — — 9201 WI 
O! how supremely art thou blest !! 
1 Lady! thou shalt ruleſthe.Weot|. . — 
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"ops IX. To EVENING, 1 
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A bets, oo Tt due a 
f „ EI 74 {ts oy Jac '$ oF 
Ir aught of oaten stop or r past ral song 


May hope, chaste Evel to sooth thy modest ear, 


Like thy own solemn springs, en: * 
Thy springe and dying. W eos hu 
„ n «0 } 

O Nymph resery dl while now hes. bright-hair'd 
| Sun 
Sits in yon' western tent, whose m— Wine 
With brede ethereal wove, WT TEE T7 

O'erhang his wavy bed 8 


Now air is hush'd, save where the — 4 bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on Wann wing, 
Or where the beetle winds l 

His small but sullen horn % 4 
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Or if chill blust'ring winds or driving rain 
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As oft" he rises⸗ *midst the twilight pat, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum; 150 | 


Now teach me, Maid compos di ⁰⁰οα⁰ẽEρiie 10 
To breathe dome ene Stn: 63 112 {$511 j 
* © 51 D ei 
Whose 1 ee thro? thy 625 'ning vale 
May not unseemly with 85 —_— wit, „ 
As musing 8low-I hail of ir bag edt” 


Thy genial loy'd return: | 20 


For when thy folding-star arising shows 

His paly cirelet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours and Elves, 

Who wth in buds the 3 ; 24 


110. ne Tf) 3; 


And many a Nymph, who macher herbrows with | 


sedge, 12 retro, FEWO 
And sheds the freh'ning: dew, and,' lovelier «till; 
The pensive Pleasures sweet, 
Prepare thy shadowy car: © „ 8B 
Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene, 
Or find some ruin midst its dreary dells, 


Whose walls more awful nog 0 
By thy religious gleams: | 32 


Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 


That from the mountain's sides 


Views wilds and swelling floods, 36 


N 
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And hamlets brown, and.dun-discover'd. Spires: 
And hears their simple bell,,and marks o'er all T 
Thy dewy fingers dra 
The gradual dusk veils, oil to 4. 

„4 89 1619 164 vily is 3 Fi nn. 1 11 N 

While Spring shall pour his ow rs, a8 ft he wont, 7 

And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve! 
While Summen Jqyes:to-hοẽtt „„ 2 
Beneath thy ling ring Aighs- 22 4 
| ent werent viſt fic 20 
While allow Ants flls;thy: lap with. Wes, | 
Or Winter, yellingthro!) — A. iT 
Afﬀrights thy shrinking train. „ 7 
And rudely rends thy robes ; * 48 
Mig ien e monng ng 13.1 
So long, regardful gf. thy quiet rule, 20 2154 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Soience, smiling Feace, 8 
Thy gentlest influence ' r rern bot ie rr A 
And love thy ene 2 220225 ee 
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ODE Xx. TO PEACE. 


O THov! who bad'st thy turtles boar 

Swift from his grasp thy golden hair, 

And sought'st thy native skies 

When War, by vultures: drawn from ſar, 

To Britain bent his iron car, 

And bade his storms arise: VP 6 
L 1) 
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Tir'd of his rude tyrannick s .de 


8 


Our youth shall fix some ſesti us — wag bt 


His sollen shrines to burn Bb „ wall | 


But thou, who hear'st the Aeg dpheves;: 72 991 
What sounds may charm thy partial ears, 
And gain thy" bless d retarh x. A6 ir iz! 
| S it 29282 2tridenr:d e 2019 br A 
O Peace! thy injur'd tohes' vip<bltidy, tire al 7 
© rise, and leave not one'behind: 2 1 awd 
Of all thy beamy train | 
The British:T:jou,- Göddess Wet!“ er the W 
Lies stretch'd en ext th kiss — _ LW 10 
And own n thy holier reign !:! it 
5 J el Ii ono; viihur bas 
Let others court thy transient smile, 
But come to grace thy! Western en ot n of 


8 By warlik& Honour le? 91705 en der 17 6% 


And while around her ports rejbite, e e 
While all her sons adoreithy-chivice;* *- - - 4 Hal. 
With him for ever wed. 24 
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ODE XI. THE MANNERS. 


Farewell, ann e e 1 om lit L 
The dim- discover'd tracks of mind 
Truths which, from action's paths retir d, 
My silent search in vain requir CCC. 
No more my sail that derp explores, Jan att 
No more I search those magick Shores, - vd 1:5 
What regions part the world of soul. 
Or whence thy streams, Opinion, roll: 5 
If e er I round auch Fairy field, i fie 1116.5 209 

Some pow'r impart the spear and shield 10 
At which the wizard Passions fly, | 
By which the giant Follies die! 

Farewell the Porch whose roof is seen 
Arch'd with th' enliv'ning olive's green; = 
Where Science, prank*d in tissu'd vest, 135 

Reason, Pride, and Fancy, drest,  - A 

Comes like a bride, so trim-array'd, 
To wed with Doubt in Plato's shade! 

Youth of the quick uncheated sight 
Thy walks, Observance, more invite. 20 
O thou! who lov'st that ampler range 5 
Where Life's wide prospects round thee change, 
And with her mingled sons ally'd 
Throw'st the prattling page aside, | 
To me in converse sweet impart, 25 
To read in man the native heart; | 


I 5 
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To learn, where Science sure is found, V 
From Nature as she lives around 5 | Ih 
And gazing oft her mirror true,” © - | 
By turns each shifting image view, | N 30 H 
Till meddling Art's officious lone a. 7 B 
Reverse the lessons taught before; 2. II 
Alluring from-a gafen mile B 
To Pk ty in her enchanted: be Ve. le vi R 
Thou, Heaven |” whate'er; of great we boar, 520 35. U 
Hast blest this social science most !: C: 
Retiring hence to thouꝑirtful cell; 0 
As Fancy breathes her potent spell ß In 
Not vain she finds the charmful tal! 
In pageant quaint, in motley mak: :: 7 a B. 
Behold! before her muxing eyes: 
The countless Manners round her rise, vo E.: 
While, ever varying as they pass; & If 


To some Contempt applies hen glass 0. 
With these: the white-rob!d-Maids eee * Le 
And those the laughing Satyrsj join. TI 
But who is he whom! now. she vie A n . 
In robe of wild contending) kues [. 
Thou by the Passiens nus de I. r 20 1 
 'Fhe comick sor chat binde tiey feet l. 50 
O Humour | thou whose name is known 
To Britain's fayour'd isle alone, 1 
Me too amidst thy bund admit, tl £625 Ladd 
There where the  Joung-e5"d healthful Wi . Hr 
(Whose jewels in his crieped har 
Are plac'd each other's beams to share, 
1 3 
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Whom no delights from thee drvide) - 

In laughter Joes d attends thy side. 
By old Miletus *, who 80 long 

Has ceas'd his Iove-ĩinwoven song; 60 

By all you taught the Tuscan mad 

In chang'd Italia's modern shades; 

By him whose Knight's — mine 

Refin'd a nation's lust of fame, Ps 

Whose tales ev 'n now with echoes wet 63 

Castilia's Moorish hills repeat; | 

Or him whom Seine's blue nymphs OY 

In watchet weeds on Gallia's — 

Who drew: the sad Sicilian mad | 

By virtues in her sire betray d: 70 
O Nature boon! from whom proceed 92 5 

Each forceful thought, eactt prompted deed, 

If but from thee I hope to feel, 

On all my heart imprint thy seal! 

Let some retreating Cyniek find 75 

Those oft'-turn'd scrolls I leave behind; * 

The Sports and I this hour agree 

| To rove thy scene: full en wich tee! , 7⁸ 


* Alluding to the Mileaian «Tal cms of th eue 
romances. 
+ Cervantes. 
Monsieur Le Sege, author of the incomparable Ad- 
ventures of Gil Blas de Santillane, _ dr in Paris in 
the year 1745. g | A 
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ODE XII. THE PASSIONS. . 8 
AN ODE FOR MUSICK. 1 = 


— 


Wurn Musick, beavenly Maid | was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 


The Passions oft', to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her magick cell 


Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, . .\. 
Possess'd beyond the Muse's painting, 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb'd, delighted, rais'd, refin d 


Till once, it is said, when all were fir d,. 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspir dd 


From the supporting myrtles round, _ 
They snatch'd her instruments of sound; 35 
And as they oft' had heard apart 

Sweet lessons of her forceful. art, . 


Each, for Madness rul'd the hour, 5 > 


Would prove his own ae pow!” fo 


First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid, 

And back recoil'd, he knew not why, 
Ev'n at the sound himself had made. 


Next Anger rush'd, his eyes on fire 
In lightnings own'd his secret stings; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 


And swept with hurry'd hand the strings. 
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wich woeful meaiyres/ van adi IT 
Low sullen sounds dis grief SIP te tert bac 
AS — t 22061 516 59 


But thou, O | Hope! Slept NI aN 
What was thy delighted measure? bK 
Still it whisper d promis d-plaanure, b 4d e390 ! 
And bade the loyely scenes at distance hail! 

Still would hep touch the strain prolong, 5 * 
And from the roeks; the woods, the vale,” 
She call & ow Echo'stilÞthro* all — 


And where her sweetest theme she chocs, . 


A soft responsive voice was heard at e' ry close; 
And Hope enchanted smil'd, and wa d her golden 
And longer had she -den, with a frown [hair. 
Revenge impatient: rose; Dual vu 40 


He threw is bieden a in thunder down, 


And with a withering leek 2810 


The war- denouncing trumpet n „ 


And lea blast . ei de 


Were nel er propttesck sownds e Full of woe; 45 


And ever and anon he bet 

The doubling drum with forleus Beau bas W¹M ] ͥ- 
And tho' sometimes, den dag gu diesen, $1 
Dejetted Pity at his 8ide- 91 25 

Her sdulsubduing voice apphyidy ! 10831 cg Nt 5s 


Vet still he kept his wild unafter d mien; [his head, 
While _— strain er er ' 
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In hollow murmurs dy d away. e "= 
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Thy numbers, -Jealousy |. to nought was: fd, 77 


Sad proof of thy distressful state 3 elne 


Of diff ring themes the veering song was mis 4, 5 


And no it courted Love, now raving call q on Hate. 


With eyes up-rais'd, as one inspir d, 
Pale Melancholy sat retir d, Oe 104) 
And from her wild sequester d scat, (Den / 
In notes by distances made more gweet, 11 60 
Pour'd thru“ the mellow horn her nnn. "ft 2 
And dashing soft from rocks aroun g 
Bubbling runnels join d the sound 127. 
Thro' glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or o'er some haunted streams with dend en 15 
Round an holy calm diffusing 
Love of peace and lonely musings 1 5 of i t 1 
MOL rs 7 
But, O! how alter'd was its sprightlier tone 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of bealthivst hue, 70 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 's air bo. 
Her buskins gemm'd with morning- n r ai 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and Wackeg SEN 
The hunter's call to Faun and Dryad known z-;,'-/ 
The oak-crown'd sisters, andtheir eee ge 


Satyrs and Sylvan boys were seen exeyly 77 
Peeping from forth their re r 
Brown Exercise rejoic'd to Rear, % 4 
And Sport leapt up, and seiz d bis benen e 

Last came Joy's ecstatick trial; _ 30 


He, with viny crown advancing, K 8 3 * 
First to the au pipe his hand addrest, 
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But soon he saw the brisk-awakening viol,” ++ -./ 
Whose sweet entrancing voice/he-lgy'd the best. 
They would have thought vrho heard the strain 85 
They saw in Tempe's vale her native maids 
Amidst the festal sounding shades/ 
To some unweaty'd minstrel dancing, 


While as his flying fingers kiss d the 3 


Love fram'd with Mirth a gay fantastick round; go 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound, 
And he, amidst his frolick play, 

As if he would the charming air rep, 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

O Musick ! sphere-descended maid, ll 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom's aid, | 
Why, Goddess! why to us _—; 

Lay'st thou thy ancient lyre aside? 

As in that lov'd Athenian bow'r 210 K 
You learn'd an 1 pow BY {5-77 1G 
Thy mimick soul, O Nymph endear'd ! 

Can well recall what then it heard. ' 

Where is thy native simple heart, 

Devote to virtue, fancy, art: | 
Arise, as in that elder tine, 10 
Warm, energick, chaste, sublime! 

Thy wonders in that god - like age 

Fill thy recording sister's page 

Tis said, and I believe the tale 
Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 110 
Had more of strength, diviner rage. 
Than all which charms this laggard age; 
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Ev'n all at once together fouſ g 
Czcilia's mingled world of sound g- 
O bid our van endeavours cease, : | 115 
Revive. the just designs of mp WIe Wat 
Return in all thy simple statmmmmg 
Confirm the tales her sons — 0111 ate 113 
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on 1E DEATH. OF MR, THOMSON, 


| 8 Ro of the following Stanzans is ruppored to i 


on _ num near Ae e 
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Where Slowly winds the — wave 

The year's best sweets shall duteous rise 

To deck its Poet' nn e „ir 4 

In yon deep bed of whisp' ring reads. 

His airy harp * shall now be laid, 

That he whose heart in sorrow bleeds ys | 

May love thro' life the soothing shade. $ 
3 III. 2 „ j 

Then maids and youths $hall linger here, 

And while its sounds at distance swell, 


Shall sadly seem in Pity's ear _ 2 
To her the woodland pilgrim's knell. 12 
*The harp of Tolus, of which See a ee in 


The Castle of Indolence. 
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Remembrance oft” shall haunt the shore 
When Thames in summer wreaths is drest, 
And oft? suspend the dashing oar | 
To bid his gentle spirit rest 


And oft' as Ease and Health retire 
To breezy lawn or forest deep, | 
The friend shall view yon' whit' ning $pire *, 
And 'mid the n landscape weep. 
. 
But thou, who own st that earthly bed, 
Ah! what will ev'ry dirge avail? 
Or tears which Love and Pity shed 
That mourn beneath the gliding sail! 
VII. 
Yet lives there one whose heedless eye 
Shall scorn thy pale shrine glimm'ring near? 
With him, sweet Bard! may Fancy die, 
And Joy desert the blooming year. 
| VIII. 
But thou, lorn Stream! whose sullen tide 


No sedge-crown' d sisters now attend, 


Now waft me from the green hill's side 

Whose cold turf hides the bury'd friend! 
. 

And see! the Fairy vallies fade, 

Dun Night has veil'd the solemn view ! 
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* Richmond church, in which Mr. Thomson was 


buried. 
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Vet once again, dear parted Shade 

Meek Nature's Child! again adieu. 36 
X. | | 

The genial meg assign'd to bless 

Thy life shall mourn thy early doom * ! 

Their hinds and shepherd-girls shall dress 

With simple hands thy rural tomb. 40 
3 ů 0 

Long, long, thy stone and pointed clay 

Shall melt the musing Briton's eyes; 

O Vales! and wild Woods! shall he say, 

In yonder grave your Druid lies PL 


'\ 


44 


* Mr. Thomson resided in the e of Rich- 
mond some time before his death. 
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